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Note to the Reader 


The article which begins on the opposite page is a translation from the Arabic, 
with some condensation, of The Lesson of Palestine (‘Ibrat Falastin) by Musa 
Alami, published in book form in Beirut in March 1949. The Lesson of Palestine 
is an analysis of what happened in Palestine in 1948 and an answer to the 
questions which those events pose for the future of the Arabs. 

Musa Alami is a Palestinian Arab, the son of a former Mayor of Jerusalem 
and deputy in the Ottoman Parliament. He studied law at Cambridge, England, 
and entered the Government of Palestine, becoming Arab Secretary to the High 
Commissioner and later Crown Counsel. In 1937 he resigned from the Govern- 
ment to devote himself to the practice of law and to the national struggle of the 
Palestinian Arabs. He played an important role in the St. James Conference 
between Arabs and British in 1939, as he was to do later in the London Con- 
ference of 1946-47. In the autumn of 1944 he was chosen by the six Arab parties 
in Palestine to represent Palestine at the Preparatory Conference for Arab Unity 
which met at Alexandria and drew up the Protocol of Alexandria. He sat also 
on the committee of Foreign Ministers which drew up the Constitution of the 
Arab League, signed on March 22, 1945. He was entrusted by the Alexandria 
Conference and later by the League with the task of opening Arab Offices for 
information in London, Washington, and Jerusalem, as well as with the direction 
of a project elaborated by himself for the social and economic reconstruction of 
the life of the Palestinian Arab peasants. After 1946 he devoted himself entirely 
to these projects and ceased to attend meetings of the Arab League or to participate 
in its political decisions. He is currently directing a large project for the settlement 
of Arab refugees in what remains of Arab Palestine and in Jordan. 

For a number of years Musa Alami has occupied a special place in the Arab 
national movement. Old enough to have been brought up in Ottoman days and 
to have inherited the breadth of vision which empire gives, and young enough to 
feel the despair and aspirations of Arab youth, he constitutes a vital link between 
generations. The political school in which he was trained was the thirty years 
of struggle under the Mandate, and the triangular tension among Arabs, Jews, 
and British. From this hard school he has emerged, not defeated or pessimistic, 
but conscious of his responsibilities and clear about what must be done. His 
analysis of why the Arabs lost the battle of Palestine is absolutely frank and 
critical: the version which he gives, while not at all conforming to the version 
now current in this country of seven Arab Goliaths and one Jewish David, lays 
bare the weaknesses in Arab life which led to the disaster. It was not a conflict 
between seven powerful states and one weak group: it was one between a deter- 
mined, well-organized group endowed with Western techniques and American 
money on the one hand, and an old-fashioned, slow-moving, and disunited society 
on the other. 

The Lesson of Palestine contains a program for the future of the Arabs aimed 
at removing the causes of their weakness and redeeming them. This redemption 
is through work, through the renovation of all aspects of Arab life, through the 
reintegration of the Arabs into the community of living creative nations. 
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THE LESSON OF PALESTINE 


Musa Alami 


HE ARABS were faced by a challenge, the first since 

their liberation from foreign rule; and they did not meet 

it. A great national disaster has been inflicted upon them, 
exposing them in turn to further blows and disasters. The chal- 
lenge and disaster are those of Palestine. 

The disaster was not inevitable. During the course of the 
struggle we had an opportunity to finish with Zionism and its 
dangers altogether, but we did not take it. 

We were greatly shaken and began to question ourselves, ask- 
ing, how did the disaster happen? Why did matters take this 
turn? What were our mistakes? Where were the sources of weak- 
ness in us, and the gaps through which the enemy entered? How 
can we repel the great and imminent danger, and recover the 
beloved and violated fatherland? 

This is what we shall now try to analyze. 

The prime causers of the disaster were the British. It was they 
who gave the Jews the Balfour Declaration in 1917 with its 
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“national home,” and then opened the doors to them. British 
protection and patronage enabled the Jews to make Palestine 
their home, and to multiply. Under the protection of British 
arms Jewish colonies were founded and extended, and Jewish 
immigration flourished. Under the wings of the British Mandate 
Jewish terrorism hatched and grew, and was trained by British 
hands until it became an organized military force. During all 
this the British prevented us from arming, and shut our eyes to 
the arming of the Jews, until the time came when they were 
strong enough to stand on their own feet. Then the British with- 
drew and announced their neutrality. 

Thus the British were the prime causers of the disaster, and 
on them lies its responsibility. They were assisted by the Ameri- 
cans and the Russians. So much is clear. At all events, we found 
ourselves face to face with the Jews, and entered into battle with 
them to decide the future; and in spite of what the British, the 
Americans, and the Russians had done, it was still within our 
power to win the fight. 

There were two phases to the battle of Palestine. In the 
first phase the burden of defense was thrown on the shoulders of 
the Palestinians; in the second, it was taken up by the Arab 
armies. The Arabs failed to defend Palestine in either phase. 

In the first phase the fundamental source of our weakness was 
that we were unprepared even though not taken by surprise, while 
the Jews were fully prepared; that we proceeded along the lines 
of previous revolutions, while the Jews proceeded along the lines 
of total war; that we worked on a local basis, without unity, 
without totality, without a general command, our defense dis- 
jointed and our affairs disordered, every town fighting on its 
own and only those in areas adjacent to the Jews entering the 
battle at all, while the Jews conducted the war with a unified 
organization, a unified command, and total conscription. Our 
arms were poor and deficient; the arms of the Jews were excellent 
and powerful. It was obvious that our aims in the battle were 
diverse; the aim of the Jews was solely to win it. 

These same weaknesses were the source of weakness in our 
defense in the second phase, that of the Arab armies: disunity, 
lack of a unified command, improvisation, diversity of plans, 
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and on top of all a slackness and lack of seriousness in winning 
the war. 

Just as we failed in the military sphere, so we failed in the 
political. Our actions were improvised, our conduct of affairs a 
chain of enormous mistakes: we had no clear objective and no 
fixed policy. The natural result of all this was disaster and the 
loss of Palestine. 

These weaknesses were a reflection of the state of the Arab 
nation and of the existing regimes: a disjointed political order 
based on dismemberment was reflected in its ranks in battle, as 
was its slackness. Further, its affairs were in the hands of ineffi- 
cient governments, and the nation itself was still weak in con- 
sciousness and maturity. 

The loss of Palestine was a great disaster with far-reaching 
results for the very existence of the Arab nation. If the Arabs 
hasten to face the danger before it overwhelms them, there is 
still time and opportunity. But if they do not, these beginnings 
will lead to their inevitable conclusions. 

The first remedy lies in unity, so that we may become again a 
‘strong, cohesive body politic. Fortunately this unity has been 
the principal aim of our national movement from its inception, 
just as historically it was the beginning and basis of our existence. 
Nevertheless, there are obstacles in the way of complete unity 
at the present time. The field must be narrowed so that it may 
be nearer actual realization. Here the Fertile Crescent presents 
great possibilities. Let us then be convinced of regional unity 
which will bring together the countries of this Crescent, and 
can be a pattern for general unity, while the door remains open 
for those other Arab countries which may wish to enter. 

But unity is not enough. The inefficiency of the present regimes 
is also responsible for the disaster. Thus along with unity must 
go a modernization of government, assuring reforms in organiza- 
tion and progress in aims, and embracing both internal and 
external policies. 

But even all this is not enough without solicitude for the 
people, for their revival and endowment with the primary 
elements of power, so that their strength may be transferred to 
the state. The people must participate in the direction and super- 
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vision of their own affairs; they must be given all their rights 
just as duties are demanded of them. The first and most sacred 
of their rights is freedom in all its forms. Then come real equal- 
ity, security of work and social security, and the spread of social 
services. The people’s first duty is to know their rights, to believe 
in them, and to act by them. 

There must be a strong universal system of education with the 
object of creating a new, powerful, conscious generation capable 
of defending the Arab homeland and of recovering its self- 
respect. There must also be a complete program for the exploita- 
tion of Arab sources of wealth, so that a powerful defensive 
system may be created to preserve the country, to raise its standard 
of living, and to revive its people. 

These are the matters of the hour in these difficult circum- 
stances. The future history of the Arabs will be determined for 
a long time by the way we deal with them and the results we 
achieve. 


THE BATTLE FOR PALESTINE: FIRST PHASE 
(November 1947 — May 15, 1948) 


In the year 1920 a conversation took place between a French- 
man resident in Palestine and a Jew from one of the colonies. 
The Jew said, “We have two enemies in Palestine — malaria 
and the Arabs. The cure for malaria is quinine; as for the Arabs, 
their cure is this —,” and he pointed to the rifle he was carrying. 
From that time on, the Jews collected arms and prepared for 
the battle. In 1922 a large shipment of arms sent to the Jews 
was discovered in Haifa, and in 1933 a larger shipment was 
found being smuggled to them at the port of Jaffa in a barrel 
of cement. No doubt the smuggling of arms proceeded continu- 
ously between these two dates. 

The first military demonstration made by the Jews was when 
Colonel Jabotinsky led demobilized Jews in an attack on the 
Arabs during the uprising in Jerusalem on April 4, 1920. It 
was Jabotinsky who later founded the Revisionist Zionist Party, 
which represents fanatical Zionism, or to be more precise, frank 
and open Zionism, and from which sprang the military organiza- 
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tion, Irgun Zvei Leumi. Jabotinsky freely admitted the wide 
aims of Zionism and the necessity of relying for their realization 
upon force, and upon the creation of Jewish military unity for 
that purpose. 

From the beginning, the Jews began training and organizing 
on a military basis under the guise of sporting organizations. At 
the time of the Arab revolt of 1936-39, the Jews came out 
into the open, and the British Mandatory Government took 
charge of training them at the hands of British officers. This was 
the beginning of a new phase in the existence of Haganah, or 
Jewish “defense force.” When World War II broke out, the 
Jews volunteered in the British Army, and were encouraged to 
do so by their organizations for political, military, and economic 
reasons, but primarily to give their youth military training on a 
wide scale. 

The Jews profited from every occasion in the war to arm 
extensively. hey smuggled in ships loaded with arms from 
Tobruk. Through devious means they acquired another large 
quantity of arms from British military camps in Palestine. They 
bought further arms from traders who used to smuggle them in 
from the western desert and British military camps in Egypt. 
All this was disclosed by. various incidents brought before mili- 
tary tribunals. They also founded light arms factories. At the 
beginning of the war the two military organizations, the Stern 
Gang and Irgun Zvei Leumi, emerged as national military 
organizations; in 1943 they began to conduct terroristic activities 
against the Mandatory Government. 

The Arabs saw all this, feared its results, and felt the necessity 
of doing the same. But there arose no genuine movement among 
them to arm and train. They had recently emerged from the 
revolt of 1936-39, during which the British had treated them 
with the greatest severity. Military tribunals had sentenced to 
death anyone with whom or near whose houses were found arms 
and ammunition, even if it were only a bullet; and the British 
had collected whatever arms remained with the Arabs after the 
revolt. Moreover, emergency laws and military tribunals were 
still functioning because of the war. As a result of the attitude 
of the British toward them and because of their own feelings, 
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the Arabs abstained from volunteering in the British Army. 

In the light of all this, it was obvious that any movement for 
training and arming would have had to be conducted outside of 
Palestine in the neighboring Arab countries; but this also did 
not come about. There was an attempt, but it did not succeed 
because of the lack of unity and cohesion. 

So the struggle began, and the Arabs were totally unprepared 
for it, while the Jews had made great progress in their prepara- 
tions: they had a goal, and were getting ready to reach it. Never- 
theless, the initiative was with the Arabs, who thought that 
victory would come with shouting, and that actual fighting would 
put an end to hesitation and bring forth help and materials. But 
in matters on which important results depend, and particularly 
in those which decide the destinies of peoples and countries, it 
is impossible to rely on the inspiration of the moment, or on the 
course of events. 

When the struggle began the news agencies reported a state- 
ment made by a British soldier friendly to the Arabs, advising 
them to prepare on a large scale, and quoting an English proverb 
which says, “If your enemy be a mouse prepare as though he be 
a lion.” We ignored the advice, but the Jews took it. 

The procedure of the Jews in the struggle was based upon 
total warfare: universal conscription, an expert military com- 
mand, a unified military authority, widescale military training, 
complete modern armament, heavy mechanical equipment, 
expert and strong defenses, and complete integration of the 
various departments — in general, utilization of all their power 
and resources for the war effort. 

We, on the other hand, proceeded on a narrow limited basis: 
we had no clear idea of total warfare, but were dominated by 
the ideas and methods of previous revolts. These had been, 
in the first instance, popular mass movements of general excite- 
ment and enthusiasm. Later there had developed revolutionary 
groups or bands, but the organization of these groups had been 
primitive: they had depended for their existence on the person- 
ality, strength, and influence of their leaders. For the most part, 
military elements had had no share in them. Their weapons had 
been light and old, and every unit had acted independently of 
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the others. When the struggle began, these groups were formed 
again with the same materials and elements, on the same bases 
and with the same methods: no general support, no regular 
soldiers, no unity, no totality, no training, no defense, no good 
arms. 

No doubt our old methods were good in their time, but by now 
the power of the Jews had increased ; their military organization 
had grown; they had trained forces, effective weapons, a highly 
technical command. The phase of popular revolts and prim- 
itive bands had ended, and only a proper army could be effective. 

The first spark of the struggle flew at the end of November 
1947, following the recommendation of the United Nations for 
partition; it was in Jaffa, and the hand behind it was generally 
thought to have been British. The atmosphere had been prepared 
by the declaration of a three days’ general strike. 

Was it better to accept the struggle then and to go ahead with 
it, or should we have paused and perfected our preparations? 
Did the political situation really demand immediate hostilities 
before we were ready? However that may be, the fact was that 
the battle went on, and we proceeded to the bitter and painful end. 

As the struggle commenced, we began to understand our 
deficiencies. Little by little our forces began to grow; here and 
there we got the better of the Jews in preliminary patrols. Some 
people imagined that victory was within our grasp, and that the 
Jews had lost the struggle and their cause. But a basic deficiency 
in our military set-up continued to create a wide breach in our 
ranks which remained open until the enemy entered through: 
this was the absence of a commander-in-chief in the field direct- 
ing affairs through a unified administration. Instead, a very 
strange way of conducting war prevailed: in spite of the fact that 
the struggle was one, the field one, and that we were one small 
entity in a small country, the theater of operations was split up 
and the direction of the struggle conducted on a local and dis- 
jointed basis. 

The Jews were better organized than we. They had a common 
military command, their forces were co-ordinated, their fronts 
connected, and their war one. They took full advantage of our 
disunity and the anarchy in our military set-up. When the time 
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was opportune, they collected all their forces and directed them 
to one point chosen by them, and dealt us heavy concentrated 
blows; the victims bore the full brunt of the blow alone, without 
receiving help or any attempt to lighten it, until he weakened 
under the impact and fell. Other places watched what was 
happening next to them and waited their turn, and were unable 
to do anything because of their preoccupation with themselves, 
the lack of co-operation, and of a common command. 

Thus the country fell, town after town, village after village, 
position after position, as a result of its fragmentation and lack 
of unity. How much we lost on every side through this disunity! 

This was not all. In addition to its local, disjointed character, 
the war in Palestine involved only part of the country, not all of 
it. The brunt was borne by those adjacent to the Jews, while 
those who were distant remained distant, unless the war 
approached them; they followed its news and developments with 
concern, but as though they were not from Palestine, or as though 
the problem did not concern them, or the result affect them. Thus 
the war failed to achieve the character of totality. 

At the same time the Jews mobilized not only all their young 
men, but also all their girls in every place and colony, no matter 
how far from Arab neighborhoods, or secure in the heart of 
Jewish areas. They conscripted even the newly-arrived immi- 
grants. Theirs was general mobilization and complete military 
organization. 

When the struggle began, the Arab League did attempt to 
remedy the military deficiencies in Palestine by forming a mili- 
tary committee upon which it threw the brunt of the war. The 
committee hastily formed a small military force, called the 
“Army of Liberation,” which it wanted to constitute as a striking 
unit, while the burden of defense was left to local forces. But 
because of its smallness, it was neither able to act seriously in 
attack, nor even to serve usefully in defense. 

In every movement, the aims desired and the methods to 
achieve them must be defined. What were our aims in the 
struggle, in the face of the great danger? The aim to which all 
forces should have been employed and all efforts exerted was the 
defeat of the enemy and the winning of the battle — and nothing 
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else. But this was not the case; eyes were turned from the true 
aims to others. Every step in planning the war was mixed with 
the desire to safeguard a special interest. The necessities of war 
were neglected or delegated to a second place, and special con- 
siderations relating to private aims took priority. 

Thus we proceeded in the battle of Palestine — the struggle 
for our existence, the battle for life or death — in the first phase, 
between November 1947 and the middle of May 1948, which 
ended with the evacuation and the incredible collapse. We were 
scattered far and wide, our homes, our land, everything lost. 

Out of justice to the efforts of the Arabs of Palestine, mention 
must be made of their noteworthy qualities. In spite of everything, 
the Arabs made exemplary stands: what happened at Selma, Abu 
Kebir, Jerusalem, Qastel, Beit Safafa, Kafr Saba, Bab al-Wad, 
Ramleh, Tantoura, Ajzem, Jeba, Tireh, and other places was 
worthy of the Arabs’ character and proof of their essential qual- 
ity. If ultimately the Palestinians evacuated their country, it 
was not out of cowardice, but because they had lost all confidence 
in the existing system of defense. They had perceived its weak- 
ness, and realized the disequilibrium between their resources 
and organization, and those of the Jews. They were told that the 
Arab armies were coming, that the matter would be settled and 
everything return to normal, and they placed their confidence 
and hopes in that. Moreover, they had before them the spectre 
of Deir Yassin, with all its brutality. 

The evacuation and homelessness of the Arabs was planned 
and intended by the Jews. When Menahem Beigin, the leader 
of the Irgun Zvei Leumi, was visiting New York following the 
assassination of Count Bernadotte, he made the following state- 
ment: “In the month preceding the end of the Mandate, the 
Jewish Agency decided to undertake a difficult mission as a 
prelude to taking over the Arab cities before the evacuation of 
British forces and the dispersal of their Arab population. The 
Jewish Agency came to an agreement with us that we should 
execute these arrangements, while they would repudiate every- 
thing we did and pretend that we were dissident elements, as they 
used to do when we fought the British. So we struck hard and 
put terror into the hearts of the Arabs. Thus we accomplished 
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the expulsion of the Arab population from the areas assigned 
to the Jewish state.” * 


THE BATTLE OF PALESTINE: SECOND PHASE 
(From May 18, 1948) 


The Arabs of Palestine left their homes, were scattered, and 
lost everything. But there remained one solid hope: the Arab 
armies were on the eve of their entry into Palestine to save the 
country and return things to their normal course, punish the 
aggressor, and throw oppressive Zionism with its dreams and its 
dangers into the sea. On May 14, 1948, crowds of Arabs stood 
by the roads leading to the frontiers of Palestine, enthusiastically 
welcoming the advancing armies. Days and weeks passed, suffi- 
cient to accomplish the sacred mission, but the Arab armies did 
not save the country. They did nothing but let slip from their 
hands Acre, Sarafand, Lydda, Ramleh, Nazareth, most of the 
south and the rest of the north. Then hope fled. 

The loopholes through which the enemy entered in the first 
phase, while we were fighting as a people, were the same as those 
weakening our ranks and forces in the second phase, while we 
were fighting as states and regular armies. Disunity in our aims, 
improvisation, lack of preparation—in short, military defi- 
ciency — were the same. On top of all this was added lethargy, 
absence of plan, neglect of local strength, and lack of seriousness. 

In this phase also, our forces were disunited in the face of the 
enemy, our fronts independent of each other, our war local. Our 
armies had no unified command. It is true that they agreed upon 
a high command, but it remained nominal. 

As a result, the Arab armies were unable to collect their forces 
and aim them at the heart of the enemy in a powerful, decisive 
blow. On the contrary, the enemy again exploited the disunity 
and lethargy in our ranks, gathered all its forces, aimed and 
struck at our fronts and at our armies, one after the other, with 
concentrated blows. We received them individually; no one 
moved when the other was being attacked, nor returned the 
blows. This happened again and again. The Arab governments 

1 Al-Hayat (Beirut), Dec. 20, 1948. 
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had committed themselves to war beforehand, but when it came 
they found themselves unprepared. We do not know whether 
this was because they did not take the enemy, or their task, or 
both, seriously, each one relying on the other without assuming 
responsibility themselves, or whether it was born only of care- 
lessness and their habit of improvising. 

In general, lack of seriousness in the war, failure to understand 
its far-reaching results, and absence of appreciation for the great 
responsibility which was on them were obvious during the battle, 
whether it was at the front, or behind the lines. At the front, this 
was Clear from what has preceded — in the failure of the armies 
to conduct any of the serious military operations for which they 
had come, and in the extent of their losses. Behind the lines, the 
waging of war demanded that preparations should be carried 
on with great energy, and that all the power of the nation and its 
resources be directed to the war. But nothing of this happened, 
and ordinary life went on as it always had in a natural, unper- 
turbed way. 

This biting comment we take from the newspapers, quoting 
the UN observers and the Red Cross officials, who said that when 
they were in Tel Aviv or Haifa they felt a tension which they 
did not feel when they were in the Arab capitals. In the former, 
there was an atmosphere of war everywhere — rationing, absten- 
tion from comfort and amusement, and the direction of every- 
thing to war; in the latter, an atmosphere of pleasure and indul- 
gence in all the ways of comfort and plenty and blissful calm. 


We entered the war and slept; but the enemy did not taste of 
sleep. 


THE POLITICAL SPHERE 


All this happened in the military sphere of the battle of Pales- 
tine. In the political sphere, our proceedings were one chain of 
great mistakes. Improvisation and a failure to specify our aims 
were characteristic of all our political actions. We entered the 
struggle with no clear purpose, with no specific plan, and we 
excelled at nothing except our negative stand. We had powerful 
winning cards in our hands, but we did not know how to play 
them to advantage. In international politics there were two big 
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opposing camps, disagreeing more and more in both small and 
major matters. This situation provided us with a means to be 
effective and victorious, but we did not succeed in exploiting it 
or in gaining either side. On the contrary, both sides agreed at 
our expense — the one matter on which they were able to agree 
— and the miracle was complete. 


But no doubt the biggest political failure we recorded was our 
inability to create some kind of real unity among ourselves in the 
face of a united enemy, at a most critical moment, in an historical 
and decisive struggle, with disaster facing us. 


A tremendous mistake was to accept the truce on June 10, 
1948, after twenty-five days of the struggle had passed and before 
the Arab armies had arrived at a decisive result. It is true that the 
Security Council, and the British and Americans in particular, 
interfered and put pressure on the Arab states to stop fighting; 
and that the British cut off the supply of arms, contrary to treaties 
between them and the Arab states, and then came forward with 
the suggestion of the appointment of an “International Medi- 
ator’ as an apostle of peace, and proposed the four-week truce 
to save the weak position of the Jews. But all this does not excuse 
the mistakes which led to failure and disaster. This pressure had 
been gauged and expected beforehand. Everyone saw the neces- 
sity of finishing operations as quickly as possible, before other 
states intervened, and we were given the opportunity. But leth- 
argy and lack of effort in striking the quick, decisive blow set in. 
The Arab states could have done one of two things: either collect 
themselves and continue the war without listening to the UN 
and the Security Council, as the Jews did later on, until Pales- 
tine was saved; or end the war on conditions clearly settling the 
issue over which they were fighting. But the matter ended with 
individual negotiations made by the Arab governments sepa- 
rately, one after the other with the Jews, to decide on a lasting 
truce. These governments did not know either how to enter the 
battle or how to get out of it. 


Thus we lost the battle and we lost Palestine, and with it we 
lost the self-respect of the Arab nation; until the European 
press referred to the Arab states as “the seven zeros.” 
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MAIN CAUSES 

How did matters take this turn? There are three aspects to the 
answer: lack of unity and dissension among the Arabs; the exist- 
ing regimes in the Arab countries; and the state of the Arab 
peoples. The disunity at the front was a reflection of the disunity 
within; the weakness of the military and political preparations 
was the result of a general governmental weakness of prepara- 
tion; the shortcomings and lethargy of the governments was the 
result of the weakness of popular control over them; and the 
weakness of this popular control was the result of a general weak- 
ness in the Arab peoples. 

In the face of the enemy the Arabs were not a state, but petty 
states; groups, not a nation; each fearing and anxiously watching 
the other and intriguing against it. What concerned them most 
and guided their policy was not to win the war and save Pales- 
tine from the enemy, but what would happen after the struggle, 
who would be predominant in Palestine, or annex it to them- 
selves, and how they could achieve their own ambitions. Their 
announced aim was the salvation of Palestine, and they said that 
afterward its destiny should be left to its people. This was said 
with the tongue only. In their hearts all wished it for themselves; 
and most of them were hurrying to prevent their neighbors from 
being predominant, even though nothing remained except the 
offal and bones. 

The structure of the Arab governments was old-fashioned and 
sterile. The regimes did not even understand the situation, or the 
importance and danger of the hour, or the course of events. They 
did nothing positive in accordance with the exigencies of the 
situation, neither politically, legally, administratively, nor 
socially. Their political and military inefficiency has already 
been noted. As for their administrative inefficiency, the Arab 
states occupied part of Palestine where there was an administra- 
tive vacuum after the evacuation of the British. However, the 
elements of administration were still there: officials, offices, and 
records. It was the first duty of the Arab governments to continue 
to administer and not to hold up common interests. All this was 
quite easy, and of great value for the course of the war. Never- 
theless, offices and services were suspended, an indication of 
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incompetence and lack of understanding of the value of local 
administration. 

In the social sphere, the incompetence of the Arab govern- 
ments has revealed itself in the matter of the refugees. The 
matter is most urgent. In the eyes of the outside world it is a test 
of the value and the preparedness of the Arabs. The essence of 
the matter is not charity, but organization and assistance and 
the opening up of new opportunities. It is shameful that the 
Arab governments should prevent the Arab refugees from work- 
ing in their countries and shut the doors in their faces and 
imprison them in camps. The matter needs adequate effort, a 
will to work, sincerity, and good organization. 

So the blow came through the lethargy and rivalry of the 
Arab states, the incompetence of their governments, and the 
unawareness of their peoples. These are our faults, the weak- 
nesses in our ranks, the loophole through which the enemy 
entered and brought on us shame and loss. So long as these weak- 
nesses remain, the Arabs will remain groups and states ruled by 
inefficient governments through antiquated regimes; the people 
will remain feeble, careless, and far from attaining control over 
their own affairs; and Palestine will not be the last or the most 
serious disaster to afflict them. 

Nevertheless, Palestine and the self-respect of the Arabs must 
be recovered. Without Palestine there is no life for them. This 
our ancestors understood truly as of old. Their understanding 
was better than ours, when Europe attacked and took Palestine 
from them. They were willing to die for it and continued to 
struggle until they recovered it. Thus it is today. This is the first 
phase of a long war. But so long as the conditions of weakness 
persist, the recovery of Palestine will be a futile hope. 


THE JEWISH DANGER 


(Summary) 


With the establishment of a Jewish foothold and base, the 
Arabs are faced with a new danger. The ambitions of the Jews 
are not limited to Palestine alone, but embrace other parts of 
the Arab world. In a message to his people last year, Mr. Ben- 
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Gurion said: “Prepare to achieve our final goal in the construc- 
tion of the Jewish state, the gathering-in of the Jews of the world, 
and the fulfillment of scriptural promises.” The Zionist program 
dates back to the days of Herzl, and it is based on the coloniza- 
tion of Palestine and the revival of the Jewish kingdom as it 
was in its golden age. Palestine will then become the base for 
exploiting all the East and for extending the economic interests 
of the Jews. In their definition, Palestine includes present-day 
Palestine, Transjordan, and large portions of Syria, Lebanon, 
and Egypt. They dream of “a greater Jewish state between the 
Nile and the Euphrates.” 

This program they are implementing step by step. The next 
step will be an attempt to take all of Palestine, and then they 
will proceed according to circumstances — circumstances which 
they themselves will attempt to create. To this they will bring all 
their power, influence, wealth, and abilities. 

This is the danger which faces the Arabs, and which obliges 
them to change their way of life in order to be able to meet the 
new situation. 


THE LESSON 
(Summary ) 


Although the Arabs have seen and heard something of the 
disaster which has befallen their brothers in Palestine, its full 
extent goes far beyond anything they have seen or heard or 
imagined. 

Hundreds of thousands of the Arabs of Palestine have left 
their houses and homes, suffered the trials and terrors of flight, 
died by the wayside, lived in misery and destitution, naked, 
unprotected, children separated from their parents, robbed, 
raped, and reduced to the most miserable straits. 

Had the Palestinians been able to foresee their fate, they 
would have willingly given up all they possessed in order to 
preserve their country and to avoid their exodus and dispersal. 
Today, Arabs as a whole have been given the opportunity to 
look into the future, and to profit from this lesson. If they learn 
this lesson, they must from now organize themselves and prepare 
to defend their homes and their country. Force can only be 
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repelled by force. But the Arabs will not be strong until they 
are united, and take the road by which nations become powerful. 
Time does not wait for us; we must hurry. 

The Arabs are still stronger than the Jews if they unite and 
co-operate. Palestine slipped from their hands very cheaply: it 
was not defended as one should defend one’s home. The Arabs 
need cohesion, organization, training, so that their potential 
strength may become real. 

The first essential is to end our quarrels about Palestine, and 
to recover our unity of plan and action. The greatest danger is 
that we should remain divided and backward, while the enemy 
grows stronger. 


ARAB UNITY 

The Arab nation has a deep desire to revive, to lift itself up, 
to recover its place in history, to be counted as a great nation with 
a glorious past. But it is dismembered, as the disaster in Pales- 
tine revealed in particular. This dismemberment constitutes the 
principal obstacle in the way of our national resurgence. Unless 
we realize unity, and do away with fragmentation and all its 
accompanying features of backwardness and disruption, we 
cannot take the road to revival. 

From its beginning the Arab national movement has had two 
principal aims: the freedom of the Arab countries from foreign 
domination, and their unification in one great state. The motto 
of the movement consisted of two words: “Independence and 
Unity.” These two aims have remained basic throughout the 
period of the struggle for independence, until they have become 
complementary to each other— freedom means unity, and 
unity means freedom and independence. 

Thus “Arab unity” has been in the forefront of our national 
aims ever since we were dismembered. Imperialism came 
between us and it; we resisted both imperialism and partition 
and considered them complementary to each other. We used to 
say that partition was the work of the imperialists, a method of 
weakening us and dividing our country, and of securing their 
Own position in it. 

Now that the imperialists have gone and we have realized 
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one of our major goals, shall we abandon the other and preserve 
the fragmentation they left behind? Surely not. No Arab coun- 
try has any special interest in fragmentation. The interest of all 
lies in unity; only the enemy and the foreigner benefit from it. 
No one can dispute this, although in every country there are 
individuals who cling to dismemberment and derive private 
benefit from it. 

Even these regional governments which are based on partition 
talk of unity. As a matter of fact, their chief figures were, for 
the most part, those of the national movement for independence, 
and unity was one of their first principles. But each government 
now seeks from unity its own predominance and sovereignty, 
power for its own personalities, and influence for its own sphere. 

What of the League of Arab States? It is true that we attempted 
to achieve a kind of co-operation and grouping together by form- 
ing this League as a step toward Arab unity. But the attempt 
failed; the evils of partition remained, and the Arabs continued 
to meet and to disagree. More than that, they split into two rival 
camps, and the League was unable to remove the causes of rivalry 
— it was, indeed, itself one of the causes. This was because its 
charter was based on the preservation of the status quo, which 
is based on partition and on the strengthening of the little states. 
The League itself has no kind of sovereignty and no operative 
executive power. 

So we must return to unity. What is this unity, and how can we 
achieve it? Can it be by the development and evolution of the 
League of Arab States? If that is possible to achieve, that is what 
we want. But unity necessitates that each state of the League 
give up some or even all of its independence and sovereignty, in 
order to form out of the total a joint, unified state endowed with 
sovereignty. And we have seen that the states of the League, or 
some of them at least, are watchful to preserve all of their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, and to surrender nothing for the sake 
of unity. Thus it is impossible to reach real unity along the path of 
evolution in this League, and so it is with every similar plan 
which aims at the unity of all the Arab countries. 

The achievement of unity in a partitioned fatherland can come 
in two ways: through consent and agreement, each state conced- 
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ing some of its independence and joining together voluntarily to 
form one independent state from the sum; or through compul- 
sion — by one of the parts dominating the others and joining 
them to it willy-nilly, playing the role of Prussia in the unifica- 
tion of Germany. For a long while Arab thinkers have been 
hoping that an Arab Prussia would arise and unify us, but so far 
it has not come about. The force necessary to impose and estab- 
lish unity, and to compel all to accept it, does not now exist. Thus 
only the way of persuasion and agreement is open to us. 

Some of the Arab states are jealous of their independence and 
little, if at all, really anxious for true unity. If we look at the 
Arab peoples we find that some are not enthusiastic about unity, 
or are unable to direct their governments toward it; others are 
more enthusiastic and anxious to realize it, and are at the same 
time more conscious of the Jewish danger, because of its prox- 
imity. These latter peoples find themselves faced with a choice: 
either to remain inactive in face of the danger until it overwhelms 
them one by one, and to suffer the fate of Palestine, or to wake up 
and unite so that they may ward it off. The instinct of self- 
preservation impels these peoples powerfully toward unity. 


THE FERTILE CRESCENT 2 

So we must narrow the field. Here the Fertile Crescent suggests 
itself. It was in Syria and Iraq that the idea of Arab nationalism 
and Arab independence developed in the time of the Turks; it 
was on the banks of the Barada and the Tigris that the idea of 
Arab unity was born and flourished in the period of European 
imperialism. The people of these two countries had most under- 
standing of Arab nationalism and Arab unity, and most enthu- 
siasm for and belief in them. And the countries of this Fertile 
Crescent are faced most directly by the Jewish danger and 
exposed to Zionist ambitions. Thus they are the most ready for 
unity. 

Within this Fertile Crescent are wide fields for work, and 
great possibilities for evolution and progress and construction. 


2 The term “Fertile Crescent” applies to the crescent-shaped fertile section of the Arab 
peninsula on its eastern, northern, and western edges, and includes Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Jordan, and Iraq. 
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It is rich in the basic sources of power, both material and moral. 
If the countries of the Fertile Crescent were unified, and endowed 
with good government and proper direction, they would be 
strong enough to meet and repel the enemy, and save Palestine 
and the Arabs. 

We find also that the history of the Fertile Crescent from the 
first Islamic period was based on unity and the cohesion of its 
parts, and that unity is the basis of its continued existence. Par- 
tition is imposed on it externally. 

We find, finally, that it was the Fertile Crescent which for- 
merly bore the message of the Arabs and played the principal 
role in spreading their civilization, when it was organized in 
one state with its capital in Damascus or Baghdad. Let history 
repeat itself and let us be persuaded to a unity embracing all 
the parts of the Fertile Crescent, and constituting the model for 
a more general and complete unity. 

Our ultimate objective is complete Arab unity embracing all 
the Arab countries, and it is only out of sheer necessity, in view 
of the weak will to unity that we feel in the other Arab countries, 
that we are now narrowing the field. The smaller unity must be 
the pattern of a larger unity, and the door must be left open to 
the remaining countries to enter when they wish. 

We consider Egypt’s position in a special light. The role which 
it played in the past in saving Palestine still awaits it. If the 
unity of the Fertile Crescent is achieved, it must be based on close 
co-operation with the other Arab countries, and especially with 
Egypt — a co-operation closer and firmer than now exists in the 
Arab League. 

What will this unity be, and what is the road to it? The merg- 
ing together of the countries of the Fertile Crescent in one state 
is our ideal. In circumstances like ours, before a danger such as 
threatens us, we ought to accept this complete unity wholeheart- 
edly; and if it cannot be through the decision of the states, let 
it be through the decision of the peoples, and by their pushing the 
governments into it. If full unity is not yet possible, major 
national interests should at least be brought together in one 
administration and organization. 


I emphasize that this unity for which I am asking is noi an 
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alliance or confederation based on agreements and treaties; it 
resembles the Swiss Federation and the United States of Amer- 
ica; each state independent in its internal affairs, but all united 
in matters of common interest, through a central unified 
government. 

The major common national interests which ought to be unified 
are foreign policy, defense, economics, culture, justice, and social 
affairs. We should have one foreign policy expressed through 
single representation and a single channel of communication 
with the external world. We should have one defense policy, 
and one defense force. We should have one economic and financial 
policy, with one currency and common tariffs and taxes, and one 
policy for production, exports, and imports. We should have one 
cultural policy based on unified instruction in administration, 
schools, books, organization, syllabi, and objectives. We should 
have one system of justice based on courts with a unified admin- 
istration, laws, organization, and tribunals. We should have one 
social policy based on unity of organization and social aims. All 
these affairs should be unified in one central government repre- 
senting the entire Fertile Crescent and wielding authority and 
sovereignty with executive power, responsible to an elected 
assembly representing the entire country: that is, a unified, or 
federal government. 

I repeat that this unity must be based on a complete equality 
among the countries entering into it, and that no one specific 
regime or special kind of rule should be imposed beforehand. 
The choice should be left to the people after unity has been 
decided upon. This, in my opinion, is the nearest we can get to a 
unity from which power and effectiveness may flow. 

As for the way to the realization of this unity, it must be consti- 
tutional. In the countries of the Fertile Crescent, groups must 
grow up believing in unity, in contact with each other, working 
together to spread the idea, forming a powerful public opinion 
in each country insisting on its realization, and making it a con- 
dition for the support of every deputy and every ministry in order 
that the representative assemblies may vote it, and the govern- 
ments accomplish it. Or else there must arise an apostle of unity 
who will work for it and remove all obstacles in its way. 
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Lebanon is a part of the Fertile Crescent. If a unity of the 
Fertile Crescent is formed, Lebanon cannot stand apart from it, 
for this would not be in its interests. The unity of the Fertile 
Crescent must be complete. However, there are special circum- 
stances in Lebanon which make it necessary for it to have a 
special position. Let us admit this. In exchange, Lebanon should 
agree willingly that the extent of its co-operation within the 
Fertile Crescent should be wider, and the ties stronger, than they 
are within the Arab League. 

It may be asked: What of the great distances which separate 
the countries of the Fertile Crescent, the desert between them, 
the differences in the level of civilization between its regions, and 
the multiplicity of religions and sects among its inhabitants? Can 
these distances and divergences be overcome? 

As for the distances, they are not so important today, for 
modern methods of communication have shortened them greatly. 
Baghdad is nearer to Damascus than Aleppo, Hama, Homs, and 
Beirut were in the past. If these distances did not prevent unity 
in the age of the camel, they will not do so in the age of the train, 
the automobile, and the plane. The distances between our coun- 
tries are small when compared to those in the United States. 

The desert is not a barrier. Science will no doubt eventually 
overcome it: even now the conquest of its distances and spaces 
has been achieved, and building has begun. Let us remember 
that the world stands today on the threshold of the atomic age, 
with all its expected wonders. It is not improbable that the day 
will come when the heart of the desert will be transformed into 
a “paradise,” a vast inexhaustible storehouse. The desert will be 
not an element of weakness and division, but a source of materials 
and power for us as it was, in different ways, a source of strength 
to our ancestors. 

As for differences in the level of civilization, they do not 
separate brothers; the more advanced must take the more back- 
ward in hand. The difference is not great; not so great as that 
which separates some of the states in the United States. So it is 
with the multiplicity of religions and sects. Most of these sects 
have their origin in one religion, the religion of the great majority 
in the whole Crescent. In any case, the spread of knowledge and 
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national education are two guarantees that all these differences 
will be narrowed down and removed. 


MODERNIZATION 

Unity alone is not enough. There must also be complete mod- 
ernization in every aspect of Arab life and thought, including 
its external and domestic policies. The realization of unity is 
one aspect of this modernization which we are demanding. But 
even if we achieved unity, and the governmental set-up remained 
the same, matters would be no different, and the same mistakes 
would be repeated. Now especially, when the Jews have obtained 
a foothold in the heart of our country and their danger has 
become concrete, the present level of government cannot remain 
as it is, for it cannot endow us with the power which we need: 
what lacks power cannot give it. 

We do not mean by modernization of government a change in 
form, but one in its very essence and ends. Should the govern- 
ment be republican or monarchical? This is not important. There 
are in the world some republics and monarchies which are suc- 
cessful, some which are backward. What is important is the 
foundation: its effectiveness and the excellence of its ends. 

The basic elements which must be present in a sound regime 
are a) that it should be constitutional, not merely in name and 
form, but truly so; b) that its organization and administration 
should be based on really scientific foundations; c) that it should 
recruit its best resources; d) that it should be progressive in its 
spirit and aims, living in its own age and marching in the caravan 
of progress; and e) that it should be for the benefit of the whole 
people, not of a special class or specific element. 

In the sphere of Arab foreign policy, the principal determin- 
ing elements are usually three: firstly, the stupidity about “the 
traditional friendship” between the Arabs and the British. This 
is in reality a continuation of the effects of foreign rule, and the 
lack of self-respect which it produced. Great Britain does not 
base its relations with us on something called “traditional friend- 
ship,” but exclusively on its interests, as every great nation does. 
Secondly, emotion. A specific policy may be adopted merely 
out of opposition to the British, or a line of action rejected simply 
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because people are carried away by emotiou. This also is a bitter 
and painful legacy of foreign rule. Thirdly, the influence and 
attraction of great world movements. The time has come to place 
our foreign policy on a basis of national interest alone. 

Among the topics of the hour regarding our foreign policy 
is that of alliances. Some people believe that we should avert 
the Jewish danger by means of an alliance with a strong foreign 
power; but the lesson of Palestine can teach us something in this 
regard. Who was it who created the Jewish danger, brought 
it up in its lap, lent it wings, nourished and protected it until it 
grew strong? Who opened the doors of Palestine to the Jews? 
He who did all this may repeat it tomorrow and conspire against 
another part of our fatherland. Nor are the Americans and the 
Russians preferable in this respect to the British; we have seen 
the influence of the Jews with the former, and the support they 
have received from the latter. We cannot rely for protection on 
the foreigner, for the foreigner demands a prey. We must rely 
primarily on ourselves for the repulsion of the danger. 

I do not mean a reliance on isolation, however. We live in an 
interconnected world of give-and-take, where we occupy a cen- 
tral position from which we cannot abdicate. We need a friend 
on whom we can count, and we must arrange to gain one through 
give-and-take. This does not mean that circumstances are favor- 
able for an alliance. There was a time, before the disaster, when 
they were, but we lost the opportunity and must now wait. Our 
prestige has fallen since the fiasco in Palestine, and an alliance 
between the strong and the weak would be exploited by one side. 
It is unity today which is the need of the hour and the basis of 
success. 


THE PEOPLE: THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

This Arab people of good stock is the source of the strength 
we need. Unity and modernization of government are not enough 
unless they are based on care for the people, and their endowment 
with the main elements of power, so that their power will be 
reflected in the state. 

To determine the rights of the people is a vital matter for any 
nation, because this knowledge determines the kind of political 
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and social regime which the nation wishes to realize. The polit- 
ical and social regime is nothing but the organization which en- 
ables the people to exercise its rights; and every political and 
social regime bears within it at least an implicit understanding 
of these rights. 

Just as the political and social regime is based on a specific 
understanding of the rights of the people, so the rights of the 
people are based on a specific understanding of the nature of 
man and his end in life, and the nature of society and its relation 
to the individual. Is man free? Are men equal? Do material 
needs affect human dignity and prevent the exercise of freedom? 
Does the moral principle which applies to the individual also 
apply to society? Is it the duty of the individual to merge himself 
in the group, and to sacrifice his personality and opinions in its 
interest? Or is it the duty of society to preserve the individual’s 
freedom of opinion and to strengthen his independence? These 
are some of the questions on the answers to which depends our 
determination of the rights of the people. 

The rights of the people are also related to the existence and 
survival of the nation. The connection becomes clear in times 
of crisis and danger. A people that does not know its own rights 
is a people incompetent to struggle for its existence. For exam- 
ple, the right of the people to care for its health and the health 
of its stock has a direct material bearing on its ability to make 
war. There is also the right of the people to education: how can 
people struggle for their nation, when most of them do not 
know the meaning of the word? Are not the stories of heroes 
and martyrs among the strongest incentives to their zeal? The 
virtues on which the urge to struggle depends, such as duty, 
freedom, and sacrifice, are all taken in through education and 
instruction. How can he who has not learned them in school or 
seen them exemplified in living people believe in them truly and 
deeply? The people are in great need of a “myth” to fill their 
consciousness and imagination: a myth of which they dream in 
times of peace and in times of trouble, because it gives their life 
meaning and gives them self-respect and freedom. If Arab na- 
tionalism has failed until now to spread to all classes of the 
Arab people, and has remained a belief of only the educated 
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class, it is because in its present state it is hard to understand 
except through advanced education: it is still formal. 

This is a critical moment for us. There are before us today 
three logical possibilities. First, to be stricken with the disaster 
and to lose a part of our fatherland until we finally become 
homeless and our existence as a nation comes to an end — if we 
continue to exist at all — and we become backward human crea- 
tures, without honor or right, treated like the negroes of South 
Africa or America. Second, to abandon our Arab nationalism 
and our political freedom, to mingle our existence and person- 
ality in a wider and more general one, and to become a ghost 
without real existence; a republic or republics in a large com- 
munist state. Or third, to wake ourselves up and be ready to die 
for our freedom and independence; in other words to be ready to 
die for the sake of building our own world based on our ideas and 
dreams, on our history and sufferings. Every step we take bears 
within it our choice between these three possibilities. As Arab 
nationalists, we do not want our people to dissolve, to become 
a spectre without real existence. We believe in the people and 
that they should live their own life, not that of others, and build 
their own world. It is therefore essential that we know this world 
and work for its realization. 


What are the rights of the people? 


Freedom. The first and most sacred right is freedom in its 
widest sense: freedom from outside and internal oppression; 
freedom in its simple forms, such as freedom of belief, of speech, 
and writing; in its political forms, such as the freedom to form 
political groups and to hold elections; in its material forms, such 
as freedom from poverty and want. Every situation and regime 
which conflicts with any of these freedoms must be removed. 

To secure freedom from external imperialism, empty bluff 
and violent words are not enough. First of all, the co-operation 
of all classes of the nation must be secured —a co-operation 
unto death. Second, the utilization of all material and moral 
force, and the creation of an efficient working organization to 
accomplish this. To encourage the people to sacrifice and battle 
without providing a real organization or the necessary material 
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means for battle creates bitterness, and undermines popular 
morale. 

As for the internal field, the freedoms of the people are neces- 
sary to preserve their morale and self-respect. No one must be 
imprisoned without cause, or other than legally. Censorship of 
the press must be abolished, and a stop put to the persecution of 
those holding free opinions and working for the truth. There 
must also end the era of government intervention in political 
freedom. It must not be that the survival of political parties is 
dependent upon the desires and whims of the governors. The 
government must not prevent a group from forming the political 
organization it wants, nor persecute a group for its political 
opinions, so long as it abides by the constitution of the country 
and does not harm public security. 

Equality. Equality, like freedom, has the most intimate con- 
nection with the people’s dignity. Whoever does not feel freedom 
or equality between himself and others, loses dignity. A people 
the greater part of whom have lost the deep feeling of dignity 
and the confidence which extends from it are a weak and inco- 
hesive people. Thus it is necessary to change formal equality 
before the law into real equality, not before law only, but in 
every aspect of life. People must feel social equality, equality in 
respect and treatment, and equality in opportunity for work and 
learning. 

Work. It is the right of every individual in society to work; 
and it is one of the duties of the government to find him suitable 
work. If he be a peasant, the government must provide a piece 
of land sufficient for him and his family, and help him exploit 
it; and if he be an industrial worker, the government must find 
him suitable industrial employment. 

Social Security. If the government cannot find work for an 
individual, it must guarantee him an income sufficient for him 
and his family until he finds employment. As for the circum- 
stances which prevent a person from working, either illness or 
disability or old age, the government must organize a fund to 
which the workers and owners of factories and the government 
contribute, and which shall be responsible for securing the life 
of such persons and their dependents. 
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Social Services. The first and most important of the services 
which the government should provide is education, because of 
its bearing on every aspect, material and moral, of human life. 
It is up to the government to guarantee education to every 
member of the people, men and women, and to make it com- 
pulsory. As for secondary, vocational, and university education, 
they should be free and open to all children equally. It is the 
right of the people also to have adequate health care and to have 
access to all means of medical prevention and cure from birth 
to death. 

Rights of Women. In all these rights and duties, the woman 
must be equal to the man, so that she may share in the formation 
of this new Arab society. 

Is it possible to postpone the demand for these rights? Perhaps 
someone may say that talk of the rights of the people at this 
moment is unrealistic; the crisis demands a strong government, 
and strong government is inconsistent with the wide freedoms 
which we are demanding. Social services require heavy expendi- 
tures which a government, weak and loaded with duties of na- 
tional defense, cannot secure. In this there is some truth but it 
conceals one big danger. If the people give up something of this 
freedom for the sake of a greater freedom, or some of their rights 
for the sake of a higher right, or some of their material needs 
for the sake of larger aims, and accept hardships today for the 
sake of security in the future — this is one thing. But the denial 
of their rights by force, or the failure to acknowledge those 
rights, is something else. 

It is true that we need a strong government. Our situation is 
that of every nation that passes through a great crisis, no matter 
what stage of development or progress it has reached, and no 
matter how great its democratic heritage. But the government 
which can be really strong is the government which is deeply 
rooted in the people, which recognizes their dignity and works 
for their security, believes in all their rights, and works with sin- 
cerity to achieve them in their full. To such a government the 
people give their confidence. 

It is true that social services require much expenditure and 
that they are second in order of importance to the duty of national 
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defense, but the people want a guarantee that these rights will 
be secured and respected. When they are satisfied of that, they 
will agree to their realization by stages, according to the coun- 
try’s circumstances and the needs of defense. 

Therefore it is necessary that it be clearly stated in the con- 
stitution that the guarantee of these rights is one of the primary 
duties — and the most sacred — of the state. If popular rights 
are recognized in the constitution in this way, and there is mutual 
confidence between the government and the people, then the first 
step toward achieving these rights will have been realized. 

Duties of the People. By placing the discussion of the duties 
of the people after the discussion of their rights, it is not meant 
that the latter are the more important. Both right and duty im- 
pose themselves on everyone without distinction: he who has 
rights, has duty, and he upon whom there is no duty has no 
rights. The first duty of the people is to know that they have 
rights, to believe in them, and to act with determination to realize 
them. Then it is the duty of the people to love their fatherland 
with a real love, and to be ready to exert every effort for it. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Experiments performed by a number of modern states have 
shown that any political regime which aims at the realization 
of speedy and total reforms and the creation of a new life, de- 
mands an educational system to spread its principles and beliefs 
among the people. Such an educational system cannot be realized 
in One institution such as the school, but must be implemented 
through the various institutions of the state. More than that, it 
must employ all the apparatus of the state. The army, youth 
organizations, parties, societies, clubs, unions; the family, the 
press, broadcasting are all means for the spread of the prin- 
ciples it proclaims. 

Each one of the educational systems adopted by such modern 
states has been derived from a complete political and social 
philosophy. It is up to our thinkers at this moment to propound 
such a national philosophy on which an educational program 
may be built. 
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THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


It is generally agreed that the Fertile Crescent is a country 
rich in natural resources; but in spite of this wealth, its produc- 
tion is small and the standard of living of its inhabitants, who 
are few in number in proportion to its wealth, is extremely low. 
A complete program must be developed for the exploitation of 
its wealth, for otherwise the Arab people will be unable to estab- 
lish a strong defense system, raise their standard of living, and 
perform the social services necessary to the uplifting of the 
people. 

To execute this program, the following must be provided: (a) 
a well-established administrative body; (b) technical experts; 
and (c) sufficient funds. 


Administrative Body. Large-scale construction projects must 
have one central, stable administrative body which does not 
change with the government and whose members are known for 
their ability and honesty and their remoteness from party and 
political matters. This body, or council, must derive its authority 
from special legislation passed for that purpose. It will be up 
to it to propound constructive plans, to organize them according 
to importance, and to implement them. The special advantage 
of this set-up is that it can supervise operations over a long period 
of time, and implement a co-ordinated line of action, whereas 
if the matter were left to governments which are liable to change, 
each would make a new plan, or the government would be 
changed before anything constructive could be realized. 


Technical Experts. We do not yet have in our country the 
class of technical experts needed to exploit its sources of wealth 
and raise its economic standards. Yet we cannot implement any 
constructive scheme without such experts. So we must act to 
create this class from among our youth. Until this is done, we 
shall have to appoint technical experts from abroad and use 
their services in implementing our projects. But to be sure that 
these experts are not instruments of any political aim, we must 
choose them from several nations, not from one nation, and pref- 
erably from non-imperialistic nations. 


Funds. There is no doubt that constructive schemes need much 
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money. This we can raise from (a) an increase in taxes; (b) 
internal loans; (c) increased governmental participation in the 
exploitation of resources; and (d) foreign loans. 

(a) An increase in taxes will not be worthwhile unless a 
modern financial system is created, with graduated taxation. 
There are in particular two taxes that can increase the state’s 
income without affecting its economy or standard of living: these 
are the income tax and the inheritance tax. As for the first, it 
exists in most of the Arab countries, but produces far less than 
it could. The taxes demanded are small in comparison to the 
incomes from which they are deducted. By improving the system 
of collection and increasing the rate, it would be possible to 
increase the state’s income significantly. As for the inheritance 
tax, it is nonexistent as yet, although it is applied in all advanced 
countries. There is no doubt that the introduction of an effective 
inheritance tax would increase the income of the state and help 
to create social stability. 

(b) The government should encourage saving in all kinds 
of ways, and should find the means of directing these savings 
into constructive projects. The best method is through internal 
loans. To encourage internal saving, imports must be severely 
limited, and the import of luxuries prohibited for a long time. 
A central government bank, a national currency, and the putting 
of the whole monetary system under the auspices of the govern- 
ment would simplify the process of national savings and internal 
loans considerably. 

(c) An increase of the government’s share in the resources 
exploited by foreigners, the most important of which is oil, 
and the allocation of this increase for constructive projects, is 
another means of acquiring funds and directing them to the 
proper ends. 

(d) Foreign loans are a refuge which should be sought only 
with extreme caution. They should not be assumed except for 
productive schemes, so that they can be repaid in the future; 
and the absence of any political interests behind them should 
be assured. If these two conditions are not fulfilled, foreign loans 
will be a great danger to the country’s existence. 

In addition to constructive projects, the state, if it wishes to 
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realize all its social aims, needs to direct its economy toward the 
following matters: 

(a) Small farms should be created and their independence 
secured. 

(b) As many industries as possible should be introduced into 
the country. 

(c) The wealth of the country must be placed in the hands of 
the people as far as possible. 

(d) In the event of the participation of foreign capital in 
the exploitation of the country’s resources, attention must be 
paid to two basic conditions: that the proportion of national 
capital in any scheme be not less than 51 per cent of the total 
capital; and that the introduction of foreign capital not be per- 
mitted except after ascertaining the absence of political motives 
behind it. In cases where foreign concessions have been previ- 
ously granted, the old agreements should be altered to conform 
to these two conditions. 

The above principles in the spheres of defense, economy, edu- 
cation, instruction, health, and social security, and all that they 
involve, must not remain mere theoretical principles, but work 
must immediately be begun to implement them. This imple- 
mentation will no doubt proceed by stages, and the matters to be 
implemented in each stage must be determined precisely and in 
detail, the period necessary for their accomplishment must be 
estimated, and all this announced to the people as a constructive 
program to be carried out in that fixed time. And then all the 
physical and moral strength of the people must be brought to 
bear for the success of the program. 


OPPOSITION 


The call to Arab unity and modernization will meet opposi- 
tion, open or hidden, from two sides: from the Jews and from 


‘the British. 


As for the Jews, they have ambitions at our expense. They fear 
us, and they want to preserve the opportunity to implement the 
remaining parts of their program. It is important to them that 
no Arab force capable of recovering Palestine or of constituting 
a danger to their state be created in neighboring territories. They 
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are afraid that this force will be created through unity and mod- 
ernization. So we should pay attention to their intrigues, and to 
their fifth column among us. 

As for the British, it was they who partitioned us. They are 
satisfied with this and with the fact that we should be distracted 
from true unity by the weak and ineffective Arab “League.” 
Partition and backwardness and rivalry further their interests 
and aims. But they are a practical people, and mature in their 
politics. Their method is to accept the fait accompli. If we 
achieve unity, they will recognize it and co-operate with it. 

Those who plunged us into the disaster will try to delay our 
progress toward unity and modernization, to strengthen the 
existing regimes, with their regionalism and partition and bad 
government, and to distract us from thinking about their crimes 
against us by waving in front of us loans and welfare projects. 
It is up to us to keep our eyes on the goal and our feet in its 
direction, allowing nothing to prevent us from reaching it. 


CONCLUSION 

In every great endeavor, and at every development in its 
course, there are three stages: the stage of faith, when the goal 
is believed in and dreamt of; the stage of thought, when the 
belief becomes an idea and a creed, and the idea becomes opera- 
tive and demands realization; and the stage of work, when the 
idea emerges to the level of action. The major objectives of unity 
and modernization which we have been discussing have passed 
the first stage. This message is part of the second stage of thought. 
We are now at the threshold of the third stage, that of work 
and implementation. 

After the disaster of Palestine the Arabs stand at the cross- 
roads. Change and development are inevitable. It is the duty of 
every thinker and worker to strive to prevent this development 
from taking the wrong direction, and to guide it to the right one. 
If the Arabs have vitality and will, and men of maturity and 
wisdom and drive, they must act swiftly, without hesitation, 
before time runs out. If they do nothing and remain dreaming, 
it will be a sign of the fact that they have reached a stage of 
stagnation and disintegration which will not enable them to 
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march with the times. This I do not believe is the case: I have 
a deep-rooted belief in the Arab nation and its great capacities. 

The disaster has shaken us profoundly, and wounded us deeply, 
and opened the door to a great danger. If the shock wakes us up, 
brings us together, and impels us to a new life from which we 
can derive strength, the wound will heal, the danger will be 


averted, and Palestine will be recovered. And the misfortunes 
will be a blessing. 


But if not, woe to the outcome. 











THE THEATER AND BALLET 
ARTS OF IRAN 


Nilla Cram Cook 


HE IRANIANS are a people so talented in the arts and 

so uninhibited in self-expression that there is every reason 

for the theater to be one of their greatest creations. They 
are prodigiously rich in the life and imagination which form its 
background. There is not a wedding festival at which impromptu 
dramatics do not reveal their gift for comedy; and in the great 
Passion Play annually commemorating the martyrdom of Imam 
Hoseyn,* players and spectators alike vie for the honors in 
tragedy. A generation ago every province had its troupe of wan- 
dering players, while in the capital city of Tehran the nineteenth 
century Shahs of the Kajar Dynasty built a huge amphitheater 
for religio-dramatic performances. 

Had the modern Persian * theater been in more imaginative 
hands at the time of its transition from native to Western models 
in the early decades of the twentieth century, it could have drawn 
upon a tradition and material no less splendid than that of the 


decorative arts. But much that was theater in Iran was not recog- 


1The Imam Hoseyn was killed on the roth Moharram, A.D. 680, at Karbala (Iraq), 
by troops of the Umayyad Caliph in Damascus. This event has become the focal point of 
ritual in the Shiite sect of Islam, which is dominant in Iran. 

2In accordance with popular usage, the term “Persian” is used in conjunction with any 
subject bearing directly on the culture of Iran. 





vy Nitta Cram Cook went to Iran in 1941 to continue research into oriental arts and 
literature previously begun in India. In 1942-43 she travelled and studied in Afghani- 
stan, returning to Iran in the fall of 1943. She was then engaged by the Iranian 
Ministry of the Interior to found a Department of Theaters and organize the 
National Opera and Ballet, being concurrently employed in cultural relations activity 
for the American Embassy in Tehran. In 1946 she resigned both posts to found the 
“Studio for the Revival of the Classical Arts of Iran.” The following year the 
government of Ahmad Qavam subsidized the Studio under the Department of 
Propaganda and Radio and sent the Ballet to Azerbaijan, whence it continued on a 
tour of Turkey, Greece, Italy, and the Arab countries of the Middle East. 
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nized as such, and the Comedie Frangaise of forty years ago 
became the inflexible model for the Tehran stage. For political 
reasons it was not possible for Iran, following World War I, to 
be in contact with or profit from such models as the Moscow Art 
Theater; beyond personal reminiscences of the Comedie Fran- 
¢aise cherished by Nasr, the “Father of the Tehran Theater,” 
there was no technical influence from the outside world other 
than that of the motion picture. And over all, during the reign 


of Reza Shah Pahlavi (1925-1941), lay the dead hand of politi- 


cal censorship. 


REZA SHAH’S POLICE CENSOR 

It would be hard to say whether Hollywood or Reza Shah’s 
police censor played the more villainous role in stunting the 
growth of native drama. I had an opportunity to judge the per- 
nicious influence of the latter when in 1942, as an employee of 
the Iranian Government, I took over the censorship of Ira- 
nian theaters and cinemas. According to the playwrights, actors, 
and producers who began to come to my office for their licenses, 
the censor was a policeman who posed as a dramatic critic, dedi- 
cated to the service of the Shah. To inflate his own importance 
he was said to instruct a relative at court — a telephone operator 
— to call Police Headquarters and ask for him in the name of 
His Imperial Majesty. This censor had access to the Palace 
because it was he who borrowed films for the royal previews, 
and so for years he pretended to represent the imperial views. 
He once blue-penciled a woodcutter at the opening of a play 
because wood in Iran generally comes from Mazanderan, the 
province which was the birthplace of His Majesty the Shah. 
When asked for permission to supplant the woodcutter with a 
farmer harvesting a field, the censor denied the request on the 
ground that the sickle was the emblem of communism. The des- 
perate playwright, who had to open his play with a scene of 
honest rural labor, was finally reduced to presenting an old 
woman spinning. 

This censor also fancied himself a critic. On one occasion he 
authorized The Merchant of Venice for production only with a 
“connecting scene” of his own because the author had “forgotten 
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to insert it.” Hamlet he banned altogether because “it suggested 
ways in which to murder a king.” Combining artistic ability 
with dramatic talent, he supervised theatrical art displays and 
posters. To the face of Shah Abbas Safavi, dead three hundred 
years, he added a mustache of his own design because he sensed 
a “resemblance to His Present Majesty.” 


THE IMPACT OF HOLLYWOOD 

A golden age for the theater was not automatically ushered 
in, however, by the new freedom given to playwrights toward 
the end of World War II. Censors might come and go, but a 
second baleful influence — that of Hollywood — had come to 
stay. Ridiculous, happy endings were attached to tragedies based 
on the too rapid, half-digested Westernization of society. The 
Hollywood type of villain eclipsed the native Iranian, who has 
a personality of his own; and the mad rush of the plots prevented 
the leisurely solving of dramatic problems which would have 
brought the theater into a right relationship with the other arts 
of Iran. It was in this respect that the influence of motion picture 
technique proved the most obstructive to the development of a 
native theater, for over all the arts of Iran broods the spirit of 
repose, a command of elements vital and brilliant enough in 
themselves to need no jacking up at movie tempo. 

The influence of American films was not limited to the theater. 
In 1943 the Minister of the Interior, a jurist and former Prose- 
cuting Attorney, conducted an investigation which demonstrated 
that many cases of juvenile crime on record in Iran, and many 
of delinquency, had been inspired by American gangster films. 
It is perfectly true that these films end on a moral note, but this 
is a thin apology for the techniques taught and activities sug- 
gested to impressionable minds. Under the guise of “crime 
doesn’t pay,” audiences and regions in Iran for the first time were 
being introduced to the existence of an organized underworld. 

The exportation of such films perplexed Iranian judges, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the American Government was 
at the same time supplying Iran with documentaries on health, 
sports, agriculture, and industry, which in areas where the taste 
was not yet corrupted were greeted with greater enthusiasm than 
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the gangster. Soviet policy was much more comprehensible, for 
SOVKINO, the Soviet film agency for the Middle East, was 
careful to export only films appropriate to the Iranian taste — 
those portraying a noble society of patriots, or fairy tales of 
Central Asian background, or innocent scenes of forest and deep- 
sea life. It was of little help to explain that the “American way” 
was to protect the sacred principle of the individual’s right to 
sell everything and anything for personal profit, and that there- 
fore the American Crime School could not be cut off at home. 

To combat the influence of the Hollywood films the Minister 
of the Interior in 1944 ordered a review of all motion picture 
licenses previously issued by the police. Further, he instructed 
me to draft an entirely new set of ordinances and regulations 
interpreting the Criminal Code’s provision for the violation of 
public morality to mean not exposure of privately-owned legs 
or the resultant corruption of private morals, but crimes against 
the public, such as theft and murder. Any person exhibiting a 
picture or spectacle subversive to public morality was now subject 
to a year’s imprisonment. Violations of the old police ordinance 
for the theaters, drafted by the aforementioned censor, had been 
punishable by three months’ imprisonment, remissable by fine, 
and therein lay the source of censorial income: it was cheaper to 
pay the censor by the month than to be bothered with fines. But 
a year’s imprisonment is not remissible by fine according to 
Iranian law, and thus the Ministry was now provided with a 
real weapon in the new cinema decree. 

The Minister of the Interior left the actual censorship of the 
cinema and the theater entirely up to me, although he would go 
through the motions of desk thumping whenever | entered his 
office, press books of The Cat Woman, Ape Man, or Black Terror 
in hand, and asked him what he thought of a woman who turned 
into a cat at midnight, a man who periodically turned into an 
ape to murder, or a gangster who shot up a whole town before 
being virtuously bumped off himself. It was an election year, 
and the office of the Minister of the Interior was a popular 
official rendezvous. The assembled notables and deputies would 
applaud his resolve to banish such characters from the Iranian 
screen, but it took a great deal of time and energy to fight off 
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the intrigues which were organized against me by commercial 
interests. 


ORDEAL BY SATIRE 

It was administrative policy at that time to court Left Wing 
approval by displays of liberalism. This accounted for the lee- 
way allowed me with the theaters by a minister and a government 
of the extreme Right. Freed from the police, the theaters began 
a riotous campaign against government corruption, from which 
emerged not a few masterpieces of satire. The symbol of what 
ailed the regime was the pompous personage who presided over 
ministerial destinies, the Mudir-e-Kol, or Director-General. He 
was portrayed by the playwrights and forestage skit writers as 
a grafting intriguer, paralysing the administration for personal 
profit. He was credited with unlimited avarice, with the seduc- 
tion of the stenographer, and with all the local vices. One script 
so terrified one of my young staff readers that he showed it to 
the Mudir-e-Kol of the Budget, upon whom our own department 
depended for survival. This gentleman rose to the occasion by 
personally signing his approval on the manuscript to protect me 
from criticism by less liberal Mudir-e-Kol’s. From then on we 
took extreme cases to him, always obtaining the same result, a 
magnificent signature with his title scrawled prominently over 
my seal. I soon began to suspect him not of smouldering liberal- 
ism — he was a protégé of the extreme Right — but of knowing 
his countrymen better than I did. The popularity of satirizing 
the Mudir-e-Kol died down, and the skit writers turned to the 
foreign exploiter. 

Originally appearing before the curtain to tide over the inter- 
vals required for scenic changes, the forestage skit or song writer 
ended up, with his new freedom, by stealing the show. So long as 
no names were used, we gave him free rein, sparing neither 
municipality, nor courts, nor clergy; there was no aspect of life, 
public or private, upon which he did not comment. Once the 
mullas sent agents of their own on to the roof of a theater to pour 
ten gallon tins of water down on Tartuffe when he appeared in 
the guise of one of them; and the Mayor of Tehran was indignant 
because His Majesty was reported to have laughed over a skit on 
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the municipality which crept into the palace at the tail end of a 
concert. The ex-censor haunted the theaters for a word with 
which to damn my inefficiency, demanding finally, in a petition 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior by the Chief of Police, 
how a foreigner could pretend to cope with the subtleties of the 
Persian language, and how a woman who was known to spend 
all her evenings rehearsing the ballet and not in inspecting the 
theaters could pretend to be able to control them? The police, 
to do the job, had required a whole staff of inspectors and a 
budget ten times the size of ours. The Minister of the Interior 
replied to the complaint by congratulating our department for 
functioning at one-tenth the former cost and for making inspec- 
tion unnecessary. 

The Iranians delight in exhibiting their own villainy; and 
their sense of humor, turned to their own affairs, has protected 
them for ages against tyranny and dictatorship. Their epic poet, 
Firdawsi, does not hesitate to account for defeats in battle by 
stating that the whole Iranian army was drunk, or sleeping off a 
hangover. A favorite tale of the rural minstrels, which I have 
heard performed by the Kashanis in dramatic fashion, is the 
contest said to have been held by the cities of Iran to obtain 
exemption from military service, supposedly under Nasreddin 
Shah (1848-1896). The city of Kashan, which traditionally pre- 
tends to have claimed this exemption on grounds of cowardice, 
is represented as assuring the Shah that there is no use recruiting 
soldiers from Kashan because the Kashanis are such awful cow- 
ards. ‘““‘We’ll see,” says the Shah, and holds a cowardice contest. 
He fires off a gun, at the sound of which the Shirazis run for 
their lives from the battlefield, whereas the Kashanis hold their 
positions. When he goes up to claim them triumphantly for his 
army, the Shah unfortunately finds that they have stayed in place 
only because they have died of fright. 


THE SOVIETS AND THE LEFT 


Soviet attempts to arrange Persian tales for the theater have 
been lacking in this type of humor — the delight in self-criticism 
which is so essential a part of the Iranian spirit. But although 
Soviet attempts to influence the Persian theater have so far pro- 
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duced no playwrights, groups under Soviet influence have stolen 
a march on the official Tehran theater in stagecraft. The Tabriz 
theater, during Soviet occupation, went far ahead of Tehran in 
production technique, particularly in lighting and scenic design. 
The best-equipped theater in Iran, it was “nationalized” during 
the brief regime of the Democrat Party of Azerbaijan (1946). 
Its company, numbering no less than fifty or sixty actors, singers, 
and musicians, was given high monthly salaries by the “state,” 
and the colloquial Turkish of the province, which the whole 
public could understand and relish, was the language officially 
used. More was done here in original writing and in the use of 
folk materials and costumes than Lalezar, Tehran’s Broadway, 
had ever done for the folklore of the Persian language. 

In Tehran, too, a left wing Theater showed more creative 
vitality than the rest of Lalezar. Never again did a dramatic poet 
of the calibre of Eshqi appear.* But an actor-playwright- 
producer named Nushin turned a rattletrap hall of Lalezar into 
what might have been called a Persian Experimental Theater. 
He had nothing to work with in the way of money or materials, 
but there was that glow in him of those who love the theater for 
its own sake. After the fall of the Tudeh Party in 1947, when 
left wing activities were scattered far and wide, he reorganized 
his group on a non-political basis and has made a triumphant 
comeback, doubling the Lalezar audience for serious drama. Not 
Persian drama— Alas! No one has started a Persian play- 
wrights’ theater. But one out of every four or five pieces is 
Persian, and Nushin has substituted Shakespeare, O’ Neill, Ibsen, 
Chekov, and Strindberg for the perennial Moliére. 


NEED FOR A LYRIC STAGE 
To me it seemed that the reason why Lalezar could not reflect 
the soul of Iran except in its satirical aspects was that the tradi- 
tional relationship between the spoken word and music, and of 
both to the decorative arts, called for a lyric stage and not a trans- 
plantation of Western prose. Persian poetry and music are 
inseparable. No one would think of reciting Persian poetry: it is 


3 Eshqi, the greatest playwright of the Iranian theater, was executed on charges of 
communism. 
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always sung. There are a number of musical modes which all the 
people know; whoever feels like reading poetry selects a mode 
and proceeds to improvise within it. In Sassanian times the modes 
had many and magnificent names. The Persian relationship with 
the Moon, with Longing, with Majesty, with the Sacred Fire of 
the New Year, with Bravery and Sacrifice were musically codi- 
fied. ‘Today there have been added the Turkish, the Arabian, the 
Hedjaz, and the Isfahan modes. Each mode has its own scales, 
or intervals, its divisions of melody suitable for the chanting of 
verses, and its passages for the dance. The dance rhythms, called 
reng, emerge as a natural flowering of the modal theme. 

When I first began my study of Persian music for purposes of 
the dance, the Mode as a whole inspired me with a vision of the 
Dance as a complete expression of the Poem. This meant that 
the dancers would be accompanied by singers, by the antiphonal 
choruses of the Passion Play, and by the pure drum rhythms of 
the zorkhaneh. 

In the zorkhaneh, or “house of strength,” the traditional gym- 
nasium of Iran, I saw a living suggestion of the road to follow 
for the creation of a truly Persian lyric stage, for in this remark- 
able institution all the athletic exercises are performed to the 
chanting of Firdawsi’s poetry. The drummer sits on a tiger skin, 
‘peacock piumes and a lighted fire above him. He chants a dedica- 
tion of Strength to the Service of God, and calls upon God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful, to inspire the possessors of strength 
with chivalry and honor. To his words the “setting up” exercises 
begin. Weight lifting and wrestling follow to the stories of 
heroes, the battle of Sohrab and Rustam being one of the favor- 
ites for wrestling. The youths are barefoot and naked from the 
waist up, their leather-kneed and belted trousers brightly 
embroidered with Persian designs. 

Not only do the Iranians dance and wrestle to the verses of 
Firdawsi. The Luristan tribes train their horses to the story of 
Rustam’s horse. And in the sacred sphere, the Dervishes give 
themselves so completely to the rhythm of their prayers that they 
are drawn into dancing and whirl in rapture, out of time and 
space. All the elements of folk art which the Lalezar theater 
bypassed — the myths, ceremonies, legends, the songs of the 
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deserts and mountains, the dances of the tribes, the classical 
poetry full of pictorial imagery and spiritual significance — all 
these are materials of the dance. 


FORMATION OF A BALLET STUDIO 

Seven hundred boys between eighteen and twenty-two appeared 
within three days when in 1944 I announced that I was opening 
a studio of the dance. Of the sixty I selected, four have completed 
a course of classical ballet training and have become creative 
dancers of the first order. From the other I myself learned much. 
Some were of the zorkhaneh, others knew the dances of the tribes. 
All were athletes, acrobats, or champions in sports. We formed 
folk choruses, singing choruses, processions of fire priests. Best of 
all, the boys enjoyed restoring the ancient war dances of the 
Achaemenid and Sassanian eras, working from sculptured friezes 
and coins, the remains of Persepolis and Susa. The virility of 
the masculine dancing our Studio developed was due to the 
enthusiasm of these choruses of boys, who believed they were 
restoring an heroic tradition of Iran. They were not in the least 
self conscious, and served as a magnificent background for the 
exquisite Iranian girls we finally induced to join us. 

Here was a complete turning of the tables! In the West one 
expects to find all the girl dancers one wants, but few men of 
talent. In the whole of the Middle East, the prejudice against 
the stage and particularly against dancing as a career for girls 
of good family springs from the fact that the dance has degen- 
erated into a vulgar form of cabaret entertainment and has 
entirely lost its ancient religious and national associations. When 
finally a few beautiful schoolgirls of excellent family joined us, 
we had little hope of ever being able to present them to the 
public. For years our work was seen only in the palaces of the 
Shah, by his mother and his sisters. 

In 1946 U. S. Ambassador Wallace Murray decided to see if 
this barrier could not be broken down. He commissioned Mr. 
T. Cuyler Young, the Cultural Attaché of the American Embassy 
in Tehran, to present the ballet at a cultural relations reception 
in the Embassy garden. Mr. Young, who had been god-fathering 
the enterprise for a long time, succeeded in persuading the par- 


f 
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ents of the dancers to allow the performance. The next perform- 
ance was at a huge Charity Garden Party sponsored by U. S. 
Ambassador and Mrs. George Allen, and the girls who had dared 
the disgrace of dancing in public now found themselves national 
heroines. “This is our art! Our history, our nation!’ exclaimed 
the press and public. The Shah’s sister, Princess Ashraf Pahlavi, 
became Honorary Directress of the Studio. Prime Minister 
Ahmad Qavam’s government gave the Ballet a subsidy, and in 


1947-48 sent it on tour to Azerbaijan, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and 
the Arab lands. 


INSPIRATION IN FOLKLORE 
The belief that the Studio was opening a new vista in the 


creative art of the Middle East was borne out by the initial reac- 
tion of our Arab critics: 


It is a Night of Scheherezade, a moment suspended in space to make us 
forget this tormented world. The dancers are priestesses of an art whose 
origin is lost in legend. The thing that impresses us most with this spec- 
tacle is the great and sincere effort the Iranians have made to restore the 
oriental dance and to give it again its purity and its original meaning. How 
far we are here from the grotesque writhings and wrigglings of which the 
Egyptian film producers seem to be so proud! The Iranian artists carry us 
off to dream in higher spheres, to meditate on religious and mythical themes 
which touch us profoundly with their mystery and nostalgia.* 


There is nothing acrobatic in these dances, but rather an interpretation 
of the inner sense of the poets of Iran, related as they are to our own. And 
that is why these ballets arouse so profound an echo in the souls of those 
who know the literature of the East and who see come to life before them 
the inspired songs of the classical poets. What great horizons are opened 


here for the art of the East!” 5 

The “hieratic and luminous” style which Arab critics found 
to contrast so sharply with the “grotesque wrigglings” of their 
cabarets was derived from the very essence of Iranian life. The 
ceremonies of the Zoroastrians and the Dervish orders, the 
gatherings at shrines and places of pilgrimage, the funeral cere- 
monies and wedding festivals, religious processions and prayers 
— all these gave us the style, the principles of movement, the 
national mannerisms, the temperament and ceremonial gestures 

4 Le Jour (Beirut), March 31, 1948. 

5 Revue du Liban (Beirut), April 10, 1948. 
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which are the material of the dance. Pilgrims to the golden domes 
of Khorasan and Qum, and to the turquoise domes of the lonely 
oases of the deserts; villagers mourning the death of a “Child of 
the Prophet”; women carrying water from the “River of Birth” 
to the graves beyond the Bridge of Isfahan gave us the basis for 
our restoration of the Sacred Dance. Bakhtiari tribesmen cir- 
cumambulating the fire in honor of the dead, the processions with 
plumes and lighted torches in memory of the martyrs, the 
antiphonal choruses answering the leaders of the Passion Play 
gave us the material for Mystery Plays, Miracle Plays, and the 
interpretation of hymns and poems which conserve the visions of 
the ages. 

A few years more and it would have been impossible to find 
even the traces of the folk dances we collected from all corners 
of Iran; for it is no longer considered good form for the bride- 
groom to steal the bride, to arrive on horseback with a company 
of friends shooting off guns and gallantly remove her from the 
house by force to save her father and brothers the embarrassment 
of deliberately giving her away. In a few more years it will no 
longer be possible to see five hundred Kurdish boys and girls 
dancing together to celebrate the event, or hundreds of boys and 
girls whirling together at a wedding in Gilan, the only occasion 
at which dancing is still considered proper. Those peacock- 
colored skirts with twenty yards of brightly colored borders are 
worn no more on the Tehran side of the northern mountains. 
And in the south, the Qashqai are to be tamed and chastened and 
taught that their dances have no effect either on rain or under- 
ground waters. In the east the Kashani are no more to behave 
like gypsies or dance in the streets of the towns they pass in 
Khorasan, their hands exquisite as the dancers of Indian temples, 
their eyebrows playing a game no Westerner can hope to learn. 
Nor are the granddaughters of the dancers who entertained at 
the Kajar Court disposed to master the delicate contratempo of 
finger cymbals on which the royal musicians once knew they 
could count. 

In addition to what we borrowed from the living dance, we 
collected material from the museums and monuments of [ran — 
from figures carved in silver and gold and bronze, or painted on 
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vases and tiles. Designs on.the domes and doors of mosques gave 
us geometric floor plans. Over fifty positions of the hands we took 
from Iranian miniatures. Some of our most beautiful choreo- 
graphic figures are Luristan bronzes set to motion. 

The golden statue of the daughter of Cyrus whom Darius 
loved, when she comes to life in our Prayer of Darius, is standing 
in the attitude of the ancient Luristan goddess figurines of five 
thousand years ago. As she begins to move, the choreography is 
developed from the sacred processions. The Magi — the Fire 
Priests — enter in a processional composition based upon the 
friezes of Persepolis and what remains of the Zoroastrian ritual 
in the fire temples of today. ‘““Watching the Prayer of Darius,” 
a Turkish paper wrote, ‘“‘we found ourselves wandering through 
ancient corridors, searching, through the incense arising from 
the altars, for the star of Iran’s plastic art. When the curtain 
closed, above the mighty applause, Aida Ahuntzadeh, who had 


danced the role of the Daughter of Cyrus, truly appeared as 
that star.” ° 


THE DANCERS 

Aida Ahuntzadeh, at the time, was barely seventeen, an Ira- 
nian girl of a noble family who speaks five languages and whose 
imagination and genius for choreography are matched only by 
the splendor of her body, self-trained from childhood in the 
dance. 

Mayjnun and the Tulip, one of her own creations, with her 
partner Hoseyn Danishvar, represents the finest use that has so 
far been made of ballet technique combined with Persian rhythm 
and detail. The costumes for it appeared overnight while we 
were on tour, the work of the famous Iranian woman painter, 
Ismet Sadiq, who for years has spent nights doing the actual 
sewing of our costumes, and to whom the mothers somehow 
entrusted their daughters as a chaperone for the tour. 

Sheherezade Shamiri, co-star with Aida, was the first Iranian 
girl to join the Studio, and it was her interpretation of the Sagi 
of Hafiz which won us our first success. She has done a great deal 
of original research in the Persian dance, and her folk interpreta- 


® Son Posta (Istanbul), Nov. 4, 1947. 
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tions, along with her sense of humor, her beauty, and her power 
of expression have brought her wide acclaim. Another of our 
stars at the beginning was a fifteen-year-old beauty, Nesta 
Keikhoaro Shahrokh, the daughter of Iran’s leading Zoroastrian 
family, who danced with delicacy and charm an interpretation 
of Hafiz’s Nightingale and the Rose. 

Far from the impersonality of the Southeast Asian facial mask, 
the unique charm of the Iranian dancers is their marvelous 
facial expressiveness. Highly as we respected ballet training as 
a school for the body, we found ourselves at variance with the 
hard and fast line drawn between “ballet” and “character.” 
“Ballet” to us was the liberator of the body, “character” the 
source of national color. Although the history of the dance is 
full of the manner in which the two have been creatively com- 
bined, the Persian ballet draws more completely than others upon 
national temperament and art forms. 

We were jubilant, once during the tour, to have discovered a 
young Austrian ballerina who looked enough like the Iranian 
girls to fill out as a peri in Jalal al-Din Rumi’s Jnitiation of 
Moses, one of our largest ensembles. The arms and hands she 
mastered, good dancer that she was, but the Iranians complained 
that her “face was dead.” “It comes from within!” Aida kept 
trying to convince her. “Be really mad when Moses preaches 
external theology and tells the poor shepherd he can’t offer milk 
to God or patch His clothes!” A Greek ballerina we took with us 
from Athens did much better, especially in the folk dances, where 
she could get as “really mad” at the boys as the Iranian girls, and 
as shyly coquettish. But in the religious and mystic subjects, they 
alone could blend the expression of sincere inner feeling with 
legendary impersonality. 

As for our boys, in the Athens Opera the great news during 
the first intermission was that “They are MEN!” The tall and 
handsome trio, Nejad Ahmedzadeh, Hoseyn Danishvar, and 
Mohammad Ali Zarandi, have added much from their own 
creativeness to the Ballet’s repertoire. Comedy, the satirical soul 
of Iran, is not unrepresented. The greatest tenor voice of Iran 
happens to belong to a delightful midget, Mahmud Hodjat- 
zadeh. Singing on the forestage, satirizing the serious ballets 
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between the acts, he specializes in the folklore of his native 
Caspian province, and of all Iran. He plays key roles in the folk 
ensembles, anything from the victorious suitor at a Kurdish 
marriage mart among tall and handsome rivals, to the bearded 
mulla of Shiraz whose daughters elope with suitors of whom he 
disapproves. It is essential, if we would be truly Iranian, to 
satirize ourselves on the forestage, and Hodjatzadeh, his voice 
ringing through the upper reaches of Italian opera houses, had 
a fantastic success in doing so. 


THE REBIRTH OF MUSIC 

In its manner of presenting [ranian music, the Persian Ballet 
may be said to represent the innermost spirit of the times. A 
great creative musical movement is under way in Iran. Parviz 
Mahmud, director of the National Conservatory, has founded 
a Symphony Orchestra and has produced a number of beautiful 
Persian symphonies. The Iranian Army, the pioneer in introduc- 
ing Western musical training under the Kajar Shahs, has main- 
tained a conservatory of its own for the past seventy or eighty 
years, and some of our most beautiful music is from composers 
who have emerged from it, notably Sarshar, Golshayan, and 
Nazari. To Hadi Naraghi, a twenty-two-year-old flute player, 
we owe the delightful music for Majnun and the Tulip and the 
Bridge of Isfahan, composed upon the dances as they developed. 

In Athens a critic wrote: “I confess I was not expecting so 
much beauty, so much taste, so much charm and harmony... 
There a:e moments when the music stops altogether, even the 
accompaniment of the drum. And yet the music continues and 
goes on evolving in the steps of the dancers. The feet, the hands, 
those wonderful hands of Aida and Sheherezade, the dancers, 
their living expression, will tell you the story.” * 


A SYNTHESIS OF CULTURE 
It was in Turkey, however, that the full significance of this 
movement to save and develop the arts of the East — borrowing 
the method but not the soul or materials from the West — was 
understood : 


7 Vradini (Athens), Jan. 28, 1948. 
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The Persian Ballet, in its distinctive character, is a remarkable formation 
achieved by the melting together of historic, literary, and folkloric values on 
the one hand and a sound theatrical knowledge and genuine talent on the 
other. It has known what to take from the West and how to take it, without 
losing its own Persian individuality and character, however fine a use of 
Western techniques is displayed. We . . . have much to learn from the 
Persian Ballet .. . 

When the Iranians set out to modernize their music and dance, they held 
their rich literature and history and the folklore of their country in the place 
of first importance. Bringing their own genius for beauty into play, they 
succeeded in creating a ballet truly Iranian and oriental. Thanks to this 
guiding principle, the Ballet has avoided the danger of being merely a 
Western imitation and has emerged as a remarkable entity fully retaining 
its oriental character, to be valued as such all over the world. Iran has 
entered the international scene with still another great art form. 


So here was the answer the Persian theater proper did not find, 
and which has not yet been found in any country of the Middle 
East. To quote again from a Turkish paper: 

Our neighbor set about bringing her art to life in the manner we had 
been advised to follow. But we ourselves paid no attention to the great 
artistic counsellor, Max Reinhardt, and have uselessly wasted our time and 
resources ... The road we took was a blind street, and we are stuck there. 
Max Reinhardt told us: “First find yourselves.” We said, “Let’s find the 
West first, and somehow or other we will find ourselves.” We have found 
the West. But where are we? Still wandering about, wondering.® 
Delegates of all the Middle Eastern countries with whom I 

talked at the UNESCO Conference in Beirut in the fall of 
1948 agreed that there should be organized a Middle East Art 
Theater, pooling orchestras, choirs, composers, painters, and 
dancers to create a great Turkish-Arab-Persian Ballet, drawing 
upon all three branches of the culture these countries hold in 
common. A vast horizon opens, a great new medium for bringing 
the East to the West. But first and foremost, the proposal em- 
bodies a medium of education in the East itself, a means for all 
these lands to “find themselves,” to see their own dreams before 
them, and to show them to one another. 


8 Aksham (Istanbul), Nov. 5, 1947. 
® Memleket (Istanbul), Nov. 6, 1947. 











PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


Peter G. Franck 


(For a map of Afghanistan, see Middle East Journal, III [1949], p. 294.) 
IJ. Planning and Finance 


F AFGHANISTAN is to raise its economic life to a higher 
plane and maintain it there, it must work out a develop- 
ment program which provides for simultaneous advance on 

several fronts, as resources permit. An expansion of industry will 
result in larger markets for domestic agricultural materials and in 
more plentiful and cheaper goods. Conversely, a more productive 
agriculture will raise the income of both farmers and nomads, 
increase the market for manufactured goods, and make available 
larger quantities of raw materials for the processing industries. 
An expansion of industry and agriculture is dependent in turn 
upon an expanded supply of fuel, power, and transportation 
facilities. Effort expended on one front atrophies if not matched 
by complementary efforts on others, but is stimulated to greater 
effectiveness when so matched. 

A synchronized advance on all fronts — not only agricultural 
and industrial, but educational and financial as well — is not easy 
to attain. It is ironic that some of the most crucial requisites for an 
undeveloped nation’s jump from the primitive to the modern, 
involving improved and expanded transportation facilities, sani- 
tation and disease control, power supply, and so forth, demand 
investments which are large in relation to the goods or services 
they eventually help to produce and distribute. They also necessi- 


v Perer G. Franck presented Part I of Problems of Economic Development in 
Afghanistan in the July 1949 issue of the Journal, pp. 293-314. 
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tate long-term planning, with all the attendant complexities of 
proper co-ordination and financing. It is not unnatural, there- 
fore, that an underdeveloped economy tends to take the line of 
least resistance, advancing not on all fronts but project by proj- 
ect. This localized approach is frequently abetted by govern- 
ments and institutions bent on confining to manageable areas the 
risks they are willing to assume. The issue comes to a head when 
requests must be made for financial support, whether internal 
or external. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


In devising a program of action a government’s most vexing 
problem is to strike a balance between the evident need for a syn- 
chronized advance on several fronts and the more conservative 
pressure for attention to individual projects undertaken in 
sequence. The advantages and disadvantages of each approach 
must be weighed. An emphasis on sequence will tend to cloud 
broader, yet vital, issues — the effect of a given project, for in- 
stance, on the social structure of the country and its general eco- 
nomic welfare. On the other hand, an underdeveloped economy 
faces practical limits in advancing on several fronts in a balanced 
and co-ordinated way. It is difficult to secure manpower, equip- 
ment, and planning ability exactly as the various projects require, 
unless much is imported. More important perhaps, human errors, 
unavoidable when rapid advance is sought, are likely to have 
wider repercussions than in cases where single projects at a time 
are undertaken. In Afghanistan the conflict between a bold and 
a conservative course is particularly striking. 

Regardless of how this conflict is resolved, a government faces 
a further and equally delicate task in reallocating available 
resources and/or acquiring additional ones from outside. The 
basic question is whether and in what quantities domestic re- 
sources and funds should be used to maintain and raise the level 
of consumption, or to increase the productive capacity of the 
country. The resources now being exploited in Afghanistan are 
almost all required to meet the population’s minimum needs for 
food and consumer goods. Any substantial diversion of these 
resources into activities directed toward production or the acqui- 
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sition of capital goods would tend to lower the present standard 
of living. Indeed, in order to maintain a standard of living politi- 
cally and socially acceptable to a growing population, some of 
the prospective resources must be applied to current consump- 
tion needs. 

The sacrifices the Afghan people have made in the past and 
the current rate of savings are enough to finance the acquisition 
of capital goods and other resources on credit from wealthier 
countries for an over-all program if kept within reasonable limits. 
The latest version of the government’s five-year program ap- 
pears to strike a happy medium. It does not provide for overam- 


‘bitious, spectacular public works; on the contrary, more than 


one-third of the total investment will be devoted to agricultural 
projects, chiefly irrigation installations, new canals, and improved 
implements. It is estimated that when these projects come to full 
fruition, the value of the new annual agricultural production will 
amount to about 87 cents for every dollar of the capital outlay — 
even allowing for some lowering of agricultural prices. The an- 
nual contribution this type of outlay will make to goods avail- 
able for immediate consumption or export will be four times 
as large as the contribution of the projected cement and tile fac- 
tory, and twice the contribution of the textile project, in relation 
to their respective capital costs. Less than one-fourth of the total 
outlay will be spent on large fixed-assets projects, such as tele- 
communication and hydroelectric power installations. Here the 
contribution to annual net production will be only 15 cents for 
every dollar invested. These relationships bear emphasis because 
they reveal the fairly immediate effect of the five-year agricul- 
tural program upon increased production and income. While a 
substantial part of the new production will undoubtedly be chan- 


nelled into exports in order to acquire the means for further 


expansion of the country’s productive capacity, the increase will 
also be sufficient to meet the consumption needs of a people now 
inadequately fed, clad, and housed. 

As in other underdeveloped countries, the role of allocating 
economic resources and directing the flow of new investment has 
fallen upon the Afghan Government. The government has had 
to depend largely, however, upon timid private capital, and 
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therefore the co-operation of the monied class has been essen- 
tial to the success of its program. The important part played so 
far by domestic savings underlines the significance of the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to create a receptive public attitude and to 
devise institutions waich would stimulate and mobilize private 
savings, and direct them into productive investments. This proc- 
ess has involved more than the adoption of Western govern- 
mental machinery. It has involved the fusing of Western rational 
concepts and economic criteria with Eastern, or Moslem, tra- 
ditions and ideological patterns. 

Finding the answer to these problems is the job of the High 
Economic Council, founded in 1939. Under its guidance the gov- 
ernment’s new economic functions will probably be imposed 
from the top for some time to come. Yet where the supervision 
of economic affairs is tied to a local problem, local officials must 
be encouraged to co-operate. There must be a meeting of minds 
between those directing the central co-ordination and technologi- 
cal innovations on the one hand, and those administering the local 
decentralized operations of scheduling, appraising, and execu- 
tion on the other. 


AGRICULTURE 


In emphasizing the vast possibilities for more intensive cul- 
tivation and an expansion of the productive area, Afghanistan’s 
agricultural program offers far more than those in such heavily 
populated Middle Eastern countries as Egypt. There the pres- 
sure on the land and currently developed resources is so heavy 
that any feasible increase in yield would not be enough to raise 
the standard of living of a rapidly increasing poulation. On the 
other hand, in Afghanistan, as in Syria and Iraq, the yield per 
acre of cultivated land is still low; and the possibilities of both 
improving it and extending the arable land are large in relation 
to the population. Industrialization in Afghanistan may be a 
desirable ultimate goal, but the need for investment in agricul- 
ture is greater, and the immediate return more promising. 

Although low rainfall throughout the country contributes to 
low production per acre, the fertile alluvial soil in the northern 
plains and the wide valleys of the Helmand and other rivers in 
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the south and southwest will lend themselves to considerable re- 
cultivation once modern irrigation installations are built and new 
farmers settled. Government officials estimate that in this way 
between 700,000 and 800,000 additional acres can be brought 
under cultivation within five years. The Afghan farmer excels 
in using existing water supplies: for centuries before Mongol 
invaders razed all irrigation works, farmers used subterranean 
water channels and open canals along terraced hillsides. But ex- 
cept for individual wells and mud dams, modern irrigation works 
are beyond his means. The harnessing of the Helmand, Arghan- 
dab, and Oxus waters must await government investment. 

The reclamation of irrigable land involves technical and social 
problems * which the government is attempting to cope with. 
The danger of excessive salinity, frequently disregarded in the 
Middle East, is being met by drainage facilities which the 
Morrison-Knudsen engineering firm is installing along with irri- 
gation canals. The need for proper communal organization and 
government supervision of irrigation installations and water 
apportionment has been fully recognized. Fortunately, since 
resettlement will largely occur on newly reclaimed land, no re- 
grouping or redistributing of landholdings will be necessary. 

The government can tap the human reservoir of partly idle 
nomads who for centuries have migrated seasonally because they 
could find no year-round grazing land. The nomads’ reluctance 
to settle will be weakened on the one hand by the limitations put 
upon migration into Pakistan and profitable activities there, and 
on the other by government subsidies to help them get land, tools, 
seeds, and housing. The government hopes to offer the nomads 
property rights and tax privileges which are best adapted to the 
patterns of their past life and at the same time fulfil their expec- 
tations for improvement. 

The resettlement projects are being integrated with the irriga- 
tion and recultivation program. In the Helmand valley, where 
the first project is being undertaken, arable land will be made 
available in 10, 15, and 25 acre lots, according to each family’s 
size. Since about half of the valley (275,000 acres) is now culti- 


1 For a discussion of these problems, see Doreen Warriner, Land and Poverty in the 


Middle East (London, 1948); B. A. Keen, The Agricultural Development of the Middle 
East (London, 1946). 
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vated, the settlement on reclaimed land will ultimately involve 
18 to 20,000 farming families. The Arghandab valley could ab- 
sorb another 3,000 families. The government plans to provide 
settlers certain mechanized equipment for use at no cost for the 
first three years, and then at low rental rates. State-operated 
model farms using modern methods and high quality seed would 
lead the way for the new farmers. 

Much of the construction work on these projects has been 
under way since early 1947. One of the noteworthy achievements 
has been the irrigation of 100,000 acres near Girishk, part of 
which should benefit this year from a new diversion dam on the 
Helmand River and from the new Boghra canal dug through 
the desert wasteland west of the river. About one-fourth of the 
area will yield grain crops, and the rest will be perennially irri- 
gated pasture land. 

In regard to crop yield on cultivated land, lack of modern 
agricultural equipment and ignorance of scientific methods have 
retarded productivity. Although Afghan farmers are skilled in 
using time-tested methods, these absorb inordinate amounts of 
human energy. The steel plow is a rarity, and chemical fertilizers 
are not used. Oxen, mules, and some horses provide power. Crop 
rotation is only occasionally practiced. The pruning and grafting 
of fruit trees is well developed, and the cultivation of such de- 
ciduous fruits as apples, melons, grapes, peaches, plums, pears, 
figs, and pomegranates has reached a high level. Yield figures 
compare favorably with those of other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. (See Table VI.) 

Government experiments with imported seeds and new crops 
(citrus fruit, sugar beets) have proved promising. Use of Ameri- 





Table VI: YIELDS OF CEREAL CROPS IN SELECTED 
MIDDLE EAST COUNTRIES 


(pounds per acre) 


Year Wheat Maize 
Afghanistan 1948 1200 1600 
Egypt 1934-38 1700 1950 
Palestine 1934-38 340 820 
Iraq 1934-36 560 — 
Syria and Lebanon 1934-38 760 1000 


Source: Morrison-Knudsen-Afghanistan, Inc.; Doreen Warriner, Land and Poverty 
in the Middle East (New York, 1948), p. 13. 
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can cottonseed has led government officials to believe the cotton 
yield could be doubled in five years. Most noteworthy among 
government projects was the successful cultivation of cotton on 
some 10,000 acres in the northern provinces prior to World War 
II. The area now supplies cotton for the new textile factory in 
Pulikhumri and also sugar beets for the new refinery at Baghlan. 
Fully-irrigated grain farms operated experimentally with mod- 
ern equipment have shown that wheat and maize yields can be 
raised by 30 per cent. The government will make available 
throughout the country modern techniques, equipment, and fer- 
tilizers without which the farmer cannot compensate for the 
destruction of the soil and soil-building vegetation which has 
resulted from wars, invasions, and civil strife. 

But progress is made difficult by a number of factors. The 
existing agricultural organization itself may be one of the rea- 
sons for the backwardness of agriculture in the midst of rich 
potential resources. Doubtless the obsolete nomadic activity ac- 
counts in part for this anomaly. The nomads’ long-established 
grazing rights,” together with their seasonal treks across large 
uncultivated areas, have reduced soil productivity, thus limiting 
the land which can be used for settlement and crops. 

On the perennially settled land the proprietary peasants, who 
far outnumber the large estate holders, are hard pressed to meet 
immediate needs, let alone set savings aside for improvements. 
Farm co-operatives are as yet unknown. The large estate holder 
is generally too conservative to undertake radical improvements, 
and the numerous prosperous traders depending on farm pro- 
duction have neither developed the venturesome attitude nor 
found the channels by which savings are plowed back into the 
land, thus increasing its productivity. What the many “dry” 
farmers need to improve yields is a type of technical progress 
tailored to their farming conditions. This may or may not include 
the mold board plow or organic fertilizers, but will probably 
include improved seeds, chemical fertilizers, and a cheap means 
of preventing erosion and excessive weeds. Some of the improved 
techniques may require power-driven equipment in order not to 


2 An American parallel: for decades politically powerful cattle ranchers opposed curbs 
on their grazing rights on public lands which the federal government felt compelled to 
protect against overgrazing, denudation, and eventual erosion. 
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increase fodder-eating animals. Similarly, improvements in ani- 
mal husbandry and livestock breeding are possible with modern 
equipment, adjusted to Afghan conditions of soil, water supply, 
and climate. 

But technical changes alone will not suffice. Where peasants 
are too poor to acquire modern equipment and machinery or to 
invest in modern irrigation installations, new forms of com- 
munal or village or government ownership must be worked out. 
The government also must be ready to supply expert guidance 
and service in order to reduce the cost of improvements to the 
farmer to a tolerable minimum. 

To achieve these changes in the physical and social environ- 
ment of Afghanistan may require a revolution in the minds of 
many a farmer whom nature’s unchallenged control has filled 
with indifference, if not defeatism. But there is reason to believe 
that the farming communities can become interested in better 
yields and new methods if the government, aware of this new re- 
sponsibility to the communities, leads the way through construc- 
tive action. It is leading the way now as far as irrigation works 
are concerned, but much remains to be done to improve dry 
farming methods. 

A final major problem Afghan agriculture faces is a twofold 
one: that of distribution and processing. Poor roads and limited 
transport equipment, combined with slow-moving pack animals 
using a network of trails, have impeded large crop movements, 
although enough roads have been improved to connect the busi- 
ness towns with year-round motor service. The government’s 
present plans call for the further improvement and hard surfac- 
ing of the two links most important to the country’s contact with 
its export markets: those through Peshawar and Quetta. Faster 
and more reliable transportation services are essential to the mar- 
keting of perishable fruits and vegetables in Pakistan and India. 

Benefits from the easy distribution of seasonal agricultural and 
animal products can be increased by better grading, processing, 
packaging, canning, and refrigeration. In this respect Afghan 
producers and livestock raisers face new opportunities of which 
the government is planning to take advantage when the projected 
electric power plants are completed. 
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The processing of karakul skins, Afghanistan’s most important 
export, could be improved so as to maintain their well-estab- 
lished superiority over Southwest African and Russian skins. 
The fur * has a tight curl, high lustre, and light weight. Artificial 
means of increasing the curl or changing its patterns would in- 
crease the yield of high quality furs obtained from an average 
karakul breed. Although eagerly sought, no such technique has 
yet been developed in Afghanistan. Hence the present emphasis 
among growers is on high quality breeding.* The results of sci- 
entific tests and laboratory experiments in the United States have 
not yet been applied in Afghanistan, the Afghan stockbreeder 


continuing to rely on certain natural advantages and rules of 
thumb. 


INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


For the last thirty years the Government of Afghanistan has 
recognized the effective contribution that light industries, par- 
ticularly those processing domestic agricultural products, could 
make to improving the country’s standard of living and the for- 
eign trade balance. Long distances from world markets and high 
transportation costs have protected the local market for Afghan 
products better than have the 25 to 45 per cent revenue duties on 
imports. The ready availability of such domestic raw materials as 
cotton, sugar beets, and hides, and of such miscellaneous minerals 
as lime and clay, makes it unlikely that domestic manufacturing 
enterprises will ever be incapable of producing goods at prices 
lower than those imported; there are even possibilities for new 
production where domestic manufacture would be cheaper even 
if the raw materials had to be imported. It would also be profit- 
able to invest in machinery and tool repair shops which could 


service the increasing amount of farm and transportation equip- 
ment. 


8In the trade and U. S. import statistics, the furs are referred to as “Persian lamb 
and caracul furs, undressed.” The curing, dressing, and finishing of “Persian” lambskins 


is still a secret kept for generations within closely-knit families in Leipzig, Paris, London, 
and New York. 


4The wool sheared from full-grown karakul sheep is coarse but lustrous, ranges from 
8 to 12 inches in length, and is made into beautiful rugs, carpets, and blankets. For further 
details, especially cross-breeding in the U. S., see U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmer’s Bulletin, Karakul Sheep, No. 1732, October 1938. 
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But the transportation factor which enables the internal mar- 
ket to absorb almost everything that Afghan enterprise can sup- 
ply also limits the export of manufactured products. Except for 
mining, Afghan industry currently produces exclusively for 
domestic consumption. Most of the factories and manufacturing 
shops process agricultural raw materials; these include sugar 
refineries, cotton and wool mills, canneries, and such smaller 
enterprises as woodworking, stonecutting, carpet weaving, and 
the making of leather goods. Except for the cotton textile mills 
and the sugar refinery, these enterprises rely on primitive ma- 
chinery utilizing little or no mechanical power. 


BACKGROUND OF INVESTMENT 


The rise of the shirkats and the cotton textile industry reflects 
both the problems and opportunities for modern industrial enter- 
prise in Afghanistan. A generation ago the basic obstacle to in- 
vesting in productive enterprises was the absence of organized 
channels for accumulating capital. Earnings were converted into 
land, houses, and hoardings of gold and goods. Proprietary busi- 
ness pursuits and a propensity for short-term investments with 
rapid, high returns made co-operative, long-term industrial ven- 
tures unattractive. The country’s business organizations, includ- 
ing those trading in bullion and foreign exchange, were chiefly 
in foreign hands — and the government allowed new business 
enterprises to do what they would. To alter this pattern, the in- 
vestor had to be educated to the concept of venturesome capital, 
and be assured of a sustained flow of manpower, materials, and 
transportation services. What is perhaps more important, the 
economy of the country had to be prepared to absorb capital in- 
vestments, large in relation to past outlays, so as to be protected 
against over-investment and inflation. 

Public interest in modern business forms and an awareness of 
the social and economic consequences of the government’s indif- 
ference to industry and commerce evolved from the chain of 
political events culminating in the establishment of the present 
constitutional monarchy in 1929. Out of the new government’s 
nationalistic policy grew the desire to bring export trade into 
Afghan hands, and thus centralize the sources of capital badly 
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needed to start banking, industrial, and commercial enterprises. 

Despite government prodding, the average trader was at first 
unable or unwilling to furnish the necessary capital and initia- 
tive.° Partly in recognition of the need for governmental assur- 
ance of this type of investment, and partly as a way of obtain- 
ing revenues, the government contributed capital and granted 
monopoly rights to a score of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises founded as joint stock companies and known as shirkats.® 
As a channel for investments, the Banke Millie Afghan (Afghan 
National Bank), the first commercial bank in the country, was 
organized in 1932. Under its leadership and inspired by its finan- 
cial success, the business community soon realized the potential- 
ities of joint stock ventures. Within a decade more than 100 shir- 
kats, among them the Sugar and Petroleum Company (1934), 
and the Karakul Company (1934), were sponsored, promoted, 
or partly financed by the government and Banke Millie. The lat- 
ter not only undertook most of the financial liabilities of the first 
shirkats, but also arranged for its foreign branches to act as 
representatives of those in which it held shares. Buying and 
selling in foreign markets for these companies and providing 
them with technical skill and advice, Banke Millie became a 
trading as well as a commercial bank. Like its counterpart in 
Iran, it has also made major contributions to a progressive labor- 
management policy in the shirkats in which it holds a controlling 
interest, including regular working hours, proper recreation 
facilities, and disability compensation payments. 

One of the most significant creations of Banke Millie was the 
Textile Company, founded in 1935. Its 50-loom mill, acquired 
from the government, and a newly-built 550-loom mill (with a 
power station) soon reached their annual capacity output of 8.5 
million meters of cloth and one million pounds of yarn, which 
are sold to individual (hand) weavers. Although its prices are 
below those of comparable foreign products, by March 1948 the 


5 The few notable exceptions included Abdul Madjid Khan, who later became the 
largest shareholder in and president of Banke Millie, and eventually Minister of Na- 
tional Economy, his present post. 


6 Contrary to American experience and concepts, government shelter for the new 
type of investments was successful in mobilizing and redirecting resources into produc- 


tive channels, although some Afghan groups have criticized it as not conducive to their 
most efficient use. 
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company had saved, after dividends, almost as much as its origi- 
nal capital. There is the market for an eight-fold expansion of 
the company’s operations, but this has been prevented first by a 
scarcity of machinery in England and the United States, and then 
by a shortage of foreign exchange. Meanwhile the company 
earns about 15 per cent annually on its paid-in capital (before 
dividends, which are limited to 5 per cent) and saves the country 
some $5 million in foreign exchange. At the end of 12 years, by 
supplying all domestic needs, it could make possible additional 
annual savings of $15 million which the country currently spends 
for American, German, and Indian cotton cloth. The oil, sugar, 
and soap enterprises, originally fostered by Banke Millie, and 
the projected cement and brick establishments offer similar eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

The capital accumulation process, well launched by 1939, was 
set back by the war and the attendant uncertainty in world mar- 
kets, the cutting-off of capital equipment deliveries from Central 
Europe, and a severe business dislocation. Some shirkats fell 
apart, others became mere facades for proprietary business activ- 
ities, promotion schemes, and outright profiteering. Government 
control over prices and essential supplies of food and cloth were 
not effective enough to curb black markets. 

To halt the growing disintegration of the country’s business 
organization and the ensuing inflation, Banke Millie curtailed 
business newcomers, induced traders with idle funds to invest 
them in sound projects, and assumed more control over the re- 
maining shirkats through amalgamation and joint management 
boards. By the end of 1947 the new policy had largely succeeded, 
and today most industrial, utility, and service enterprises, as 
well as the bulk of foreign trade, are again in the hands of well- 
organized shirkats. Recovered from the effects of the war, these 
shirkats are doing so well that the government has released its 
control over part of their capital, now owning capital only in the 
General Electric Company and Da Afghanistan Bank. 

The revival of prewar confidence in productive investment 
was stimulated by the easing up of international supplies of ma- 
chinery, materials, and fuel. Then, just as means of internal 
financing appeared ample, the government’s pressing need for 
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foreign currencies in the face of a world-wide dollar shortage 
forced it to limit the exchange which could be allocated to meet 
private requirements. Expansion projects in textiles, cottonseed 
processing, cement and brick, and machine shops have been 
slowed down as a result. 

The Ministry of National Economy and Afghan business 
leaders are convinced that the industrial projects in cotton tex- 
tiles, cement, brick, and soap are financially sound. They point to 
the high value of the new production in relation to the amount 
of investment funds required, and to the large liquid reserves of 
existing business and financial organizations. The only obstacle 
to overcome is the shortage of foreign exchange. A supply of 
credit, they feel, would be justified in view of Afghanistan’s 


economically strategic geographic location, and ample man- 
power and material resources. 


POWER AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Among the requirements for a well-balanced development of 
Afghanistan are a larger and more dependable supply of fuels and 
power, and an improved transport and communication system. 

For centuries wood has been the primary source of energy for 
heat, until today Afghan hillsides are virtually stripped of trees. 
Additional energy is supplied by domestic coal, imported petro- 
leum, and hydroelectric power. For economical heating and 
many industrial purposes, energy generated from coal and oil 
has proved more suitable than electrical energy, but the supply 
of neither is adequate. Today less than one per cent of Afghan- 
istan’s coal reserves is being worked. An American mining engi- 
neer has estimated that a five-fold increase in mine output 
technically would be both practicable and profitable, but would 
require substituting pneumatic drills, dynamite, and hauling 
equipment for pickaxes and the backs of men, the provision of 
better transportation facilities, and an expansion of the electric 
power supply — not to mention a year-round labor supply. 

In 1938 American geologists located petroliferous formations 
and gas seeps in northern Afghanistan — apparently a continua- 
tion of similar formations in adjacent southern Russia, where 
production fields are active. But the consumption of local petro- 
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leum products seemed too distant then, and production for ex- 
port too costly for a petroleum industry to be developed. The 
present urgent need for unrefined oil for heating and for the sur- 
facing of motor roads, however, makes a drilling program eco- 
nomical. A one-year outlay of only $500,000 could establish the 
foundation for a four-year development program adequate to 
meet the country’s needs. The saving in heating costs alone would 
be sizeable, and that of exchange now spent on imported petro- 
leum would be of far reaching significance to the country’s long- 
run balance of payments. Since all commercial claims to subsoil 
resources lie with the government, mineral development projects 
will remain a public responsibility. But the government has let 
it be known that once profitable commercial operation is assured, 
it will encourage long-term leases to private operators. 

In the last fifty years no nation has succeeded in advancing 
its economy without an ample and stable source of electric 
energy. In Afghanistan more than enough could be secured from 
the largely untapped river waters rushing down the Hindu Kush 
mountains. Preliminary surveys by American, German, and 
English engineering firms indicate that high economic rewards 
would result from two large and at least three smaller hydroelec- 
tric power stations. Together these would meet the forseeable 
needs of flour mills, textile plants, and cement factories. Con- 
tracts for building the first of these power stations, near Girishk 
(4,500 kw), and the second, near Kabul (30,000 kw), are being 
negotiated. Total capital requirements have been estimated at 
between $12 million and $14 million, which a consortium of shir- 
kats, assisted by Banke Millie and the government, will raise 
from existing reserves and bank credit. 

Vast improvements in the existing road and communications 
network are required not only for Afghanistan’s agricultural and 
industrial development, but also for strengthening governmental 
ties with outlying provinces, many of which are separated from 
business and administrative centers by wide deserts and high 
mountain ranges. There are now only about 2,300 miles of all- 
year motor roads, consisting chiefly of a circular 1,000-mile route, 
and an east-west route across the middle of the country. Supple- 
mented by an extended mileage of improved caravan trails, these 
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roads would meet the requirements of commerce and security if 
maintained, but they cannot, at present, support year-round truck 
and bus traffic. A road-improvement program is therefore high 
on the priority list of government projects. Surveys for resurfac- 
ing and partial rerouting of some 275 miles have been completed 
recently, and construction on 75 miles of the important link with 
Pakistan via Chaman was finished in July 1949. The program 
will be tackled gradually in keeping with the country’s financial 
resources. 

Afghanistan’s industrial and communications program is a 
challenge to the technical know-how of the West: scores of 
bridges and road structures built by the best German engineers 
before World War II have been washed out; a cement plant ob- 
tained from Europe has never produced a bag of cement because 
of faulty engineering; an American explosive normally used for 
canals and roadbuilding has proved unworkable in Afghanistan’s 
rock-sand formations. Finally, adjustment to the Afghans’ work- 
ing habits and their different valuation of human and material 
resources initially overtaxed even American organizational abil- 
ity, with the result that American contractors have had to 
undergo costly reorganization and rapid personnel turnover. But 
with an expensive period of trials and errors behind them, 
the Afghan people appear to have the prerequisites of successful 
industrial undertakings in the midst of an agricultural economy: 
thrift and energy, continuity of effort, and the gradual overcom- 
ing of a deeply-rooted short-run outlook long strengthened by 


poverty and disillusioning experiences with abortive attemps at 
modernization. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNAL FINANCE 


Important to a successful economic development program are 
such ordinary functions of government as the maintenance of a 
sound money and fiscal system. A successful program also re- 
quires extraordinary government action in allocating resources, 
controlling the investment flow, and shifting the labor supply. 
Both of these types of functions are relatively new to the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan. 

The economic changes which Afghanistan has undergone in 
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the last twenty years are reflected in the evolution of its money 
and banking system and the difficulties that system now faces. 
Until 1932 the sale and purchase of gold and silver bullion and 
the exchange of currency was handled by individuals over whom 
the government exercised no effective control. Being the only 
source of advances to industrial shops and farmers, these private 
money lenders charged exhorbitant rates. The situation was radi- 
cally changed in 1932 by the establishment of Banke Millie 
Afghan, which also assumed responsibility for the country’s cur- 
rency and its value outside the country. By 1935 the paper 
afghani was introduced; in 1938 the National Assembly author- 
ized the Ministry of Finance to hold gold, silver, and foreign 
exchange as a reserve equivalent to half the value of the notes 
in circulation.’ In 1939 Da Afghanistan Bank, the first govern- 
ment bank, was opened to act as a fiscal agent for the Ministry 
of Finance: to control the currency, regulate bank credit in co- 
operation with Banke Millie, control foreign exchange, and 
make investments in the national interest. 

By October 1948, 800 million afghanis were circulating in 
the form of government and Da Afghanistan Bank notes, backed 
by a reserve exceeding 75 per cent of this amount. Starting with 
an original capital of 120 million afghanis, deposits and reserves 
of Da Afghanistan Bank had reached nearly 200 million afghanis 
by March 1948, while the bank’s loans to government agencies 
and investments in business increased to 350 million afghanis. 
Nor has Banke Millie’s growth lagged behind: its paid-up capi- 
tal increased to more than 60 times (440 million afghanis) the 
original amount of 7.25 million afghanis. Deposits and savings 
accounts have augmented total resources of the bank to nearly 
660 million afghanis. The bulk of it is invested in domestic busi- 
ness or is lent on a short-term basis for other purposes. 

Maintaining the value of the national currency being a prime 
government function, the central bank and the Ministries of 
Finance and National Economy have had to struggle with infla- 
tion for the last eight years. Wartime scarcities, drought, and in- 
effective rationing pushed staple commodity prices to three and 
four times their prewar levels. Public works projects, considered 


7 The paper afghani is equivalent to $.071 on the official market. 
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necessary for a gradual program of economic advancement, have 
put more money into circulation without diminishing the de- 
mand for goods and services. Only during the last year have 
prices begun to be stable or actually to drop and the amount of 
circulating money to fall. But because of continuing quotas im- 
posed on Indian textile exports to Afghanistan and high sugar 
and tea prices, scarcities and inflationary pressures persist. The 
government believes that monetary action to reduce prices will 
prove less effective than the rapid expansion of food production 
and the establishment of new textile mills supplementing or re- 
placing insufficient and high-priced imports. 

The government’s budget and the steps it has taken to finance 
the increasing expenditures for economic development have also 
played a leading part in the inflationary situation. The regular 
budget, in which the major allocations are for national defense, 
public works, and education, has balanced for the last three years 
at about 400 million afghanis. Ad valorem taxes provide about 
a third of the government’s revenues. Another third comes from 
land and livestock taxes, while miscellaneous fees, excise taxes, 
and income from investments and commercial transactions ac- 
count for the rest. The government is convinced that these vari- 
ous taxes can yield little additional revenue until the benefits 
from the development program are felt in larger farm incomes 
and expanded exports. 

To finance the government’s contribution to the program,® a 
business income tax and additional excise taxes have been intro- 
duced, providing about 85 million afghanis a year. Under special 
authority granted by the National Assembly, the government 
also obtained 218 million afghanis credit money from Da 
Afghanistan Bank during the nine years ending March 1948. 
About 35 million more afghanis were borrowed to meet small 
deficits in the regular budget. As the yield from the income tax 
increases, further borrowing may become unnecessary. Never- 
theless, consideration is being given in government circles to the 


8 The largest single item of expense in the development budget was payments for 
services and equipment provided by Morrison-Knudsen, Inc., retained in 1946 for 
engineering and construction operations in connection with bridge, road, dam, and 
canal projects. By March 1948 these payments had reached about 280 million afghanis, 
of which about 80 million represents the value of unamortized equipment, materials, 
camps, and other serviceable installations. 
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possibility of augmenting Da Afghanistan Bank’s capital and 
broadening the public’s ownership of shares from the present 
§ per cent to 25 per cent. By purchasing additional bank shares 
under this plan, the government would liquidate some of its fixed 
assets and participate in the bank’s earnings. 

Although further resort to bank credit might appeal to some 
sections of the business community, the government has decided 
that this avenue of relief will be used only as a last resort. In- 
stead, plans approved by the National Assembly are being car- 
ried out to raise the income tax rate and broaden its base to 
include individual nonbusiness incomes. 


MANPOWER RESOURCES 


The hoped-for acceleration of Afghanistan’s economic evolu- 
tion will depend very basically upon effective utilization of its 
manpower, involving an improvement in health services and a 
revision of the educational system to provide a vastly increased 
number of skilled laborers, technicians, and managers. In numer- 
ical terms, Afghanistan’s resources of human energy, both skilled 
and unskilled, seem to be more than adequate. For instance, hand 
weaving is well established in the new textile centers; and in 
six years of operation the two mechanical mills have been able 
to dispense with practically all foreign assistance. In such fields 
as brickmaking, building, metal- and woodworking, stonecut- 
ting, and toolmaking, manual skills have been developed over 
the centuries. The handling of more complex machinery and 
techniques requires foreign experts at first, but once Afghans 
are trained the foreigners can be dispensed with, as has been 
demonstrated in the two mechanical cotton mills now operating. 

The managerial skill needed for administrative, technical, and 
financial organization is yet scarce. In a gradually expanding 
economy, such skill is acquired as a corollary of new and larger 
enterprises in which division of labor, teamwork, and integra- 
tion are essential. In an expansion planned and promoted by the 
government, however, the development of such skills tends to 
fall behind the demand. Since today managerial and other skills 
can be imported from advanced countries, close co-operation 
between Afghans and the foreign contractors should prove a rich 
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source of supply. Past performance indicates that the Afghans 
can quickly absorb lessons taught by foreign experts, but local 
education must fill part of the gap. Much also will be gained 
from an intensification of vocational training programs. 

In recent years the government has made much progress in 
increasing the enrollment in schools of all types. Plans are under 
way for setting up a separate technical school, and an American 
principal is under contract to establish a faculty and acquire the 
necessary instruction equipment. Similar efforts will have to be 
made in the fields of business and public administration. On the 
level of high and vocational schools, the government has been 
successful in supplementing Afghan teachers with foreign per- 
sonnel. During the last two years more than 20 American high 
school teachers and Austrian handicraft instructors have been 
engaged by the Ministry of Education in Kabul. 

Sorely needed is agricultural education, so that knowledge of 
modern methods and of the handling of fertilizers and tools can 
be widespread. It is in this area that the reform movement among 
young professional groups and intellectuals in the government 
must still show as much realism and enthusiasm as it has in that 
of general education. If efforts are not made to bring training 
and education to the peasants and nomads, especially in the areas 
affected by agricultural projects, it will be impossible to bring 
about the new social organization of the agricultural population 
which the development projects demand. 

Changes in the economic environment, if they are to be of a 
lasting nature, must be accompanied by an adjustment in the peo- 
ple’s behavior pattern and social institutions as they relate to 
economic activities. Economic advancement requires a devotion 
to work, to thrift, to resourcefulness. Leading the new government 
agencies and business enterprises must be self-disciplined admin- 
istrators capable of assuming responsibility, organizing team- 
work, and maintaining consistent effort. Equally important is the 
self-discipline of farmers and factory workers, and a certain 
awareness on their part of the goals to be reached. If government 
workers are to set an example they must not only resist temptation 
toward personal enrichment but must devote themselves scrupu- 
lously to the public welfare. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL INTANGIBLES 


Important political variables enter directly into the economics 
of any development program in the Middle East. In Afghan- 
istan, for example, a reallocation of manpower involves the 
movement and settlement of up to 4 million nomads, some of 
whom annually migrate all the way to southern Pakistan. Seden- 
tary occupation will require a drastic change in the political and 
social organization of these people. A particularly troublesome 
aspect of the nomadic migrations lies in their international char- 
acter. The nomads’ shifting domicile has encouraged frequent 
claims for minority protection when trekking through Pakistan. 
There is no formal convention protecting their annual move- 
ment across the border, and as long as their economic existence 
depends on it, the Afghan Government will have to rest their 
rights on the precarious base of “long-established usage and cus- 
tom.” Thus, stabilization of the nomads’ economic activities 
might contribute not only to the economic advancement of 
Afghanistan but also to the smoothing out of its relations with 
Pakistan. 

The long-desired pacification of the tribes in the Northwest 
Frontier Territory is another part of the same problem. As long 
as the underdeveloped agricultural and mineral resources of the 
region do not provide an adequate, stable means of livelihood, 
the inhabitants will keep their tribal customs, insist on their auton- 
omy, and remain a constant source of political unrest. Without 
peaceful and harmonious relations between Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan, the latter’s economic future and the former’s benefits 
from trade are in jeopardy: the danger is that the preoccupa- 
tion of the government and private groups with the tribal issue 
will divert attention and energy from the more vital task. Iso- 
lated by nature and history from the economic and technological 
progress of the West, Afghanistan is likely to succumb to politi- 
cal frustration unless the more advanced countries contribute to 
its needs for technical and financial assistance. Should native 
venturesomeness be prevented from finding a constructive outlet 
in the economic domain, the substitution of adventures in the 
political spheres could prove irresistible. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 


QUARTER: COMMENT 
AND CHRONOLOGY 


JUNE 1— AUGUST 31, 1949 


HE DEADLOCK which developed in 

May over the Arab-Israeli negotiations 
being conducted in Lausanne under the aus- 
pices of the UN’s Conciliation Commission 
continued throughout the summer. The basic 
problems of territory and refugees remained 
the stumbling blocks. Israel took a specific 
stand on both counts: it urged that the terri- 
torial delimitations set up under the armistice 
wreements (the agreement with Syria, the 
lat of the bordering states, was signed on 
July 20) be used as a basis for the final peace 
treaty; and it offered to accept the return of 
100,000 Arab refugees, including those already 
returned (25,000) and members of divided 
families (10,000). The latter offer met with 
considerable criticism in the Israeli Knesset, 
which was reassured by a statement that Israel 
would surrender no territory, including the 
City of Jerusalem, for the sake of a peace 
settlement. The Arab states would not budge 
on either question. They refused to deny the 
Arab refugees the right of returning to Pales- 
tine if they so desired, and late in August sub- 
mitted a note stating that if Israel was 
unwilling to readmit the refugees, it must 
wrrender all territory it had occupied beyond 
the limits set by the UN partition plan as an 
irea in which they might be settled. 

The upshot of the stalemate was that the 
‘ituation tended to stabilize itself on the basis 
ot the status quo, but completely without off- 
tal recognition or prejudice to future claims. 
Inthe meantime, little was being accomplished 
reven attempted by either the Arabs or the 
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Israelis to promote the assurance as regards 
each other’s intentions which was a primary 
condition to breaking the deadlock. In an 
attempt to make progress on a new tack, the 
United States proposed an economic approach 
to the rehabilitation of the refugees — a wide- 
scale sponsorship of development projects, par- 
ticularly in Syria and Iraq, which would both 
raise those countries’ economic standards and 
give them the capacity to absorb the influx of 
population. The concept, which acquired the 
name of the McGhee Plan, after the newly- 
appointed U. 8: Assistant Secretary of State 
for the Near East and Africa, reached the 
exploratory stage through the appointment, 
late in August, of a UN economic survey 
mission headed by Gordon Clapp, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Five days later, on the last 
day of the month, the UN Conciliation Com- 
mission suspended its negotiations. 

A constructive combination of refugee re- 
habilitation with long-range economic plan- 
ning and technical assistance along the lines 
of Point Four, which the McGhee Plan rep- 
resented, had all the earmarks —from the 
disinterested point of view—of a sound 
approach. But militating against it was the 
Arab suspicion that any plan put forward by 
the United States, whether political or eco- 
nomic, was primarily designed to secure the 
future of Israel. Until this guardedness could 
be overcome, any proposal coming from either 
the United States or the UN ran little chance 
of being met with a spirit of co-operation. 
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A Coalition Government 
for Egypt 


After five years of internal struggle, Egypt 
again acquired, on July 26, a government based 
on the coalition of the four major political 
parties: the Wafd, the Liberal, the Saadist, 
and the Nationalist, together with a number of 
independent ministers. The announced purpose 
of the coalition was to prepare for the regular 
quadrennial elections due to be held in Oc- 
tober. 

Husayn Sirri Pasha, the new Prime Minis- 
ter, was a non-party man who had held the 
post from fall 1941 to February 1942, when 
the Germans were threatening Egypt from 
al-Alamein. Known for his friendly feelings 
toward foreigners in general, he also had the 
respect of the political parties because of his 
independent position. His appointment as 
Prime Minister by King Farouk was a :e- 
assuring sign for the stability of Egypt. For the 
past five years, since King Farouk dismissed 
the Wafdist Cabinet of Nahas Pasha in Octo- 
ber 1944, the country had known one of its 
most delicate political periods. —Ttwo prime 
ministers had been assassinated while in office ; 
terrorism, riots, demonstrations, and strikes 
had been widespread ; and Egypt had met with 
failure in its attempt to revise its treaty with 
Great Britain and assert its power in Pales- 
tine. The stock market had reached its lowest 
point, business had been slow, foreign capital 
had started moving out of the country because 
of increasingly restrictive measures, and xeno- 
phobic feelings had been whipped up by such 
fanatic organizations as the Moslem Brother- 
hood. 

With the situation elsewhere in the Middle 
East coming to a boil—the defeat in Pales- 
tine, the attempted coup d’état of Anton 
Saadeh in Lebanon, the successful coup d’état 
of Za‘im in Syria — King Farouk was wise 
enough to realize that a similar crisis might 
occur in Egypt if the internal political struggle 
was permitted to continue. With the Wafd 
included in Sirri Pasha’s Cabinet, feelings 
began to cool off and signs of confidence to 
reappear : business was already more active, the 
stock market was rising, hundreds of internees 
were released, and the sequestration imposed 
on Jewish commercial establishments was 
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lifted. Sirri Pasha told reporters on August 
3 that “senior police officers, police inspectors, 
and senior officials of the Ministry of Interior 
have been instructed to treat the inhabitants 
of Egypt without discrimination as to religion, 
nationality, or political colors, and to be polite 
and just to the public.” 

Whether Sirri Pasha’s regime would be 
maintained after the elections depended partly 
on King Farouk, and partly on the results of 
the voting. If the Wafd, still the party with 
the widest popular appeal, won an absolute 
majority, it could ask for an entirely Wafdist 
Cabinet, but such a demand would alienate 
the other political parties, with a repetition 
of the recent unrest. As an alternative, King 
Farouk might insist on a coalition cabinet, at 
least until political and economic relations with 
Great Britain were further stabilized. 


Syria’s Second Coup d’Etat 

Marshal Husni Za‘im passed from the Syrian 
scene as unexpectedly and as effortlessly as he 
had appeared upon it. On August 14, a group 
of army officers, headed by Col. Sami Hinnawi, 
arrested and executed, after a summary trial, 
both Marshal Za‘im and Prime Minister 
Muhsin al-Barazi. The coup d’état was other- 
wise bloodless, and there was a total absence of 
public disturbance. The Syrian people accepted 
the new change as quietly as they had accepted 
Marsha’ Za‘im’s own coup the previous 
March. 

The new turn of events was only indirectly 
a counter-move. Col. Hinnawi immediately 
made clear that he was neither reversing the 
action of March, in which he had been instrv- 
mental, nor attempting to set himself up in 
Za‘im’s stead. On the contrary, he insisted that 
he and his associates were merely returning 
the previous coup d’état to its true aims, which 
they felt Marshal Za‘im had abused. As proof 
of their good intentions, Col. Hinnawi named 
Hashim Bey Atasi, a former president of the 
republic, as provisional prime minister, and 
charged him with the appointment of a coali- 
tion cabinet to take over the affairs of state 
and make preparations for the election of a 
Constituent Assembly. 

The opposition to Marshal Za‘im’s regime 
was based not so much on what he had done 
as on the manner of its doing. It had not been 
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the original intention of the army group which 
engineered the coup d’état of March to lead 
the country into a military dictatorship. Pos- 
sibly Za‘im had been forced into it because a 
strong regime appeared to him to be the only 
way in which the aims of the coup could be 
accomplished. But at the same time he had 
adopted needlessly arbitrary tactics, especially 
following his election to the presidency on 
June 25. His associates began to resent his 
arrogation ot power; and as Za‘im became in- 
creasingly arbitrary in his rule, they also began 
to mistrust and fear him. 

As for Marshal Za‘im’s foreign policies, 
while they may have been good-intentioned 
they were undoubtedly lacking in shrewdness 
and diplomacy. Za‘im at first gave hints of a 
softened attitude toward the Hashimite states 
of Jordan and Iraq, but following his visit to 
King Farouk of Egypt late in April, began to 
think in terms of a military alliance between 
Syria and Egypt as a block to Hashimite am- 
bitions. Partly in reaction to fear of Syria’s 
intentions, relations with Lebanon were at 
frst uncordial, involving both economic rivalry 
and political intrigue. Contributing to the 
uneasiness as to what turn Syria’s policy would 
take next, were Za‘im’s gestures of friendship 
toward the French, his invitation to the Turk- 
ih Chief of Staff to advise on the Syrian 
Army, and rumors of an intention to “Amer- 
canize”’ the country, with the implication that 
U. $. aid would be bought at the price of a 
iefinitive settlement with Israel. 

The country at large was insufficiently pre- 
pared to accept Marshal Za‘im’s hasty attempts 
it reform, particularly before he had shown 
widence of sober judgment, and Za‘im did 
ittle to hold the support of religious leaders, 
business men, politicians, and army officers 
won whom, in the end, his retention of office 
iepended. It remained to be seen whether his 
nore drastic reforms, such as the franchise for 
women, the introduction of a civil code, and 
the disestablishment of Islam as the state re- 
igion, which were to have been incorporated 
n the Za‘im-sponsored constitution, would be 
tained. The new cabinet had already agreed 
that qualified women should vote for the 
Constituent Assembly, but in general a far 
tore gradual, evolutionary approach was to 
* expected than Za‘im had apparently favored. 





There would not, however, be an immediate 
return of the political maneuvering which had 
been the almost exclusive characteristic of the 
pre-Za‘im Kawwatli regime. Politics now 
tended to be regarded in the more healthy 
light of a necessary means to an end. Never- 
theless constructive, long-range planning, par- 
ticularly in the economic field, was unavoidably 
delayed by the continued absence of a firmly 
constituted government. 


Effect on Pipeline Negotiations 


The unsettled state of the political scene in 
Syria had its inevitable effect on the progress 
of plans for further oil pipelines to the Medi- 
terranean, all of which expected to pass 
through Syrian territory. The Prime Minister 
of the provisional Syrian Government, Hashim 
al-Atasi, stated on August 16 that only the 
future parliament could have the final say on 
the U. S. oil pipeline concessions, and that his 
cabinet would neither confirm nor deny actions 
taken by the Za‘im regime. Thus the TAPline 
agreement signed on May 18, and the agree- 
ment signed with the Middle East Pipelines, 
Ltd. (an A.I.O.C. affiliate), en June 21 were 
placed in question. Nevertheless, TAPline 
appeared to be operating on the assumption 
that its agreement would stand, at least in 
principle. 

The proposed A.I.O.C. pipeline to the 
Mediterranean ran into further difficulties 
with the Iraqi Government. Iraq contended 
that its Kirkuk-Mosul fields had been devel- 
oped only to a limited extent, although they 
were only one-half as far from the Mediter- 
ranean as the Persian Gulf fields. There were 
also several political factors involved. Iraq 
feared that in the event of another war it 
might be sacrificed in favor of protection of 
the Persian Gulf area; indeed, that a pipeline 
between the Gulf and the Mediterranean, by 
strengthening Gulf oil developments, would 
necessitate such a strategy. Recent gestures 
indicated that Iraq would very much like to 
see a closer co-operation between Iraqi oil 
and Syrian ports. 

As part of the attempt to adjust Iraq’s role 
in the pattern of oil production, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company announced on August 
28 a British Government-I.P.C. loan to the 
Iraqi Government of some $42 million for 
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railroad and public works projects. Although 
terms of the loan were not immediately avail- 
able, presumably it was necessitated by a cut- 
back in royalties caused by the shutdown of 
the pipeline to Haifa. Presumably, also, the 
loan was made against future royalty receipts. 


Afghanistan-Pakistan Conflict 


In the early part of March 1949, when the 
Governor-General of Pakistan, Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin, referred to the Tribal Area and the 
Northwest Frontier Province as “an integral 
part of Pakistan,” the latent undercurrents of 
conflict between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
suddenly rose to the surface again, and were 
intensified by a bitter Afghan radio and press 
campaign directed against the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment. 

The roots of the present conflict can be 
traced back to 1893 when Sir Mortimor Du- 
rand proposed the Durand Line, to mark the 
geographical limits to which Great Britain 
and Afghanistan could go in mixing in the 
affairs of the tribes along their frontiers. At 
that time Afghanistan accepted the line as its 
own eastern border. From there to the frontier 
of India was “Free Tribal Territory” whose 
inhabitants, closely akin to the frontier Af- 
ghans, retained their tribal autonomy. When 
the Dominion of Pakistan was formed in 1947, 
a plebiscite was held to determine whether the 
people of the Northwest Frontier Province, 
largely Pathans, desired to become a part of 
Pakistan or India. The results of the plebis- 
cite, and the jirgas, or local parleys, subse- 
quently held in the Tribal Area, indicated that 
the tribes were in favor of becoming a part of 
Pakistan, and were thereafter so considered. 
An early Afghan reaction was reflected in a 
statement made by Abdol Hosayn Aziz, the 
Afghan Minister to the United States and 
representative to the UN, when, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, he voted against the admission 
of Pakistan to the UN on the grounds that 
the recent plebiscite was “unfair.” Later the 
Afghan Foreign Minister, Ali Mohammad, 
said that the results of the plebiscite were 
achieved by “economic force.” 

No further action was taken by either the 
Afghan or Pakistan governments until the 
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Kashmir Conference on January 22, 1948 
when Abdol Hosayn Aziz stated that Aj 
ghanistan should be consulted on any questio 
involving the future status of the tribes in th 
Northwest Frontier Province or the Trib 
Areas. From that time on the situation re 
mained static until March 1949 when t 
Kabul radio accused Pakistan of “indiscrim; 
nate bombing” of the Waziristan tribal are! 
whose inhabitants were closely allied to th 
Afghans. On April 2 the Afghan charg 
d’affaires in Karachi was recalled following 
accusations by the Kabul radio that Pakistan 
was engaged in aggression against Afgha 
tribes. On June 4 the Afghan Government 
imposed restrictions on the movement of 
vehicles across the Pakistan-Afghan border. 
On June 12 Pakistani aircraft dropped five 
bombs on Moghalakai, killing 15 persons. 
Although this last incident later proved to be 
an accident and the Pakistan Government 
agreed to pay damages to Afghanistan, it 
served to promote further tension between the 
two governments. 

Throughout the dispute, Afghanistan’s ob- 
jectives have been somewhat obscure. How- 
ever, it can be assumed that there are two main 
factors at stake. The Afghans regard the terr- 
tory between the two countries as a margin of 
safety, and the fierce Pathans inhabiting the 
region as a basic source of military strength 
against any aggressor. Coupled with this are 
the bonds of a common ethnic origin, language, 
and religion that has produced a nebulous kind 
of affinity which has long been looked upon 
by the Afghans as creating a traditional moral 
obligation as well as an asset. Although the 
Afghans have definitely stated that they did 
not want this region incorporated into At 
ghanistan proper, they are, at the same time, 
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emphatically reluctant to recognize the ares 
as a part of Pakistan. For the past century 
it has been one of Afghanistan’s guiding prit- 
ciples to retain its consanguinity with the 
tribes on its border, fearing that under the 
domination of another government these tri 
eventually may lose their racial identity and 
affinity to Afghanistan by absorption into th 
conglomerate groups which now form the 
Dominion of Pakistan. 
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1949 
June 19: Trade union leaders from eight Eastern 
countries meeting at Geneva — all opposed to 
the Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions — voted to set up an Asian 
Federation of Labor. The countries were Tur- 
key, Japan, China, the Philippines, India, 
Pakistan, Iran, and Indonesia. Other countries 
expected to join the federation were: Syria, 
Israel, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Afghanistan. 
July 5: An Anglo-French conference began at the 
British Foreign Office in London for the pur- 
pose of working out an approach to the dis- 
position of former Italian colonies; Israel's 
frontiers; the change of regime in Syria; and 
economic problems in connection with Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point Four Program. 
July 21: A British diplomat’s parley on the 
Middle East was opened in London by Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin. 


Afghanistan 


(See also Pakistan.) 

1949 

June 4: The Afghan Government imposed re- 
strictions on the movement of vehicles across 
the Pakistan-Afghan border. 

June 12: According to a report in Afghan News, 
a Pakistani aircraft dropped five bombs on 
Moghalakai, killing approximately 15 persons. 

June 16: Najibullah Khan, Afghan Ambassador 
to India, accused Pakistan of a “provocative” 
attitude toward Afghanistan. Pakistan denied 
the bombing of Afghan territory, and declared 
that the plane was hit by rifle fire from the 
ground, 

June 20: Alfred John Gardener, a Counselor in 
the British Foreign Office, was appointed 
British Ambassador to Afghanistan to succeed 
Sir Giles Squire. 

June 23: Sardar Faiz Mohammed Khan, Afghan 

} Ambassador to Great Britain, said that his 

country would seek British aid in its dispute 

with Pakistan over the future of 7,000,000 

Pathans in the Northwest Frontier Province, 





1In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 


from the New York Times unless otherwise indi- 
tated. 
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Chronology’ 


and that Afghanistan would never accept 
Pakistan’s claim to the tribal area. (London 
Times, June 24.) 

June 24: The Pakistan High Commissioner in 
London, Habib I. Rahimtoola, said in regard 
to the June 23 statement of Sardar Faiz 
Mohammed Khan that it amounted to an un- 
warranted interference in the internal affairs 
of Pakistan, and that by a free plebiscite held 
in 1947 the people of the Northwest Frontier 
Province had expressed by an overwhelming 
vote their desire to form part of Pakistan. 
(London Times, June 25.) 

July 11: Pakistani Foreign Minister Sir Moham- 
med Zafrullah Khan offered to discuss eco- 
nomic co-operation with Afghanistan, but 
rejected Afghan claims to tribal territory along 
Pakistan’s northwest frontier. 

July 26: An Afghan National Assembly resolu- 
tion to repudiate treaties with Great Britain 
regarding tribal territories brought a Pakistani 
warning that such a course was “very danger- 
ous” and “invites claims upon Afghan territory 
by Iran and the Soviet Union,” the Pakistani 
High Commissioner’s office revealed. 

July 29: The Pakistani Government agreed to 
pay damages to Afghanistan for the alleged 
bombing on June 12 by Pakistani planes. 


Egypt 
(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1949 

June 18: It was reported that Egypt had sent 
Marshal Husni Za‘im, Syrian Chief of State, 
an assurance of Egyptian support in case of 
conflict with Iraq. 

June 22: The Egyptian Government refused per 
mission to 4 trade union leaders to attend a 
conference in Geneva to set up a new trade 
union international independent of the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

June 24: Latest reports on narcotics in Egypt 
showed that in the previous thirteen months 
$8,000,000 worth had been seized by the police. 

June 26: The Egyptian Chamber of Deputies 
approved an arms budget of L. E. 23,000,000 
(about $100,000,000). This was about six 
times the amount of the military budget before 
the Palestine war, and represented about one- 








fifth of the total income of the Egyptian 
Treasury. 

June 30: President Truman announced the ap- 
pointment of Jefferson Caffery, former Am- 
bassador to France, as Ambassador to Egypt, 
to succeed Stanton Griffis. 

July 12: The Egyptian frontier was closed at 
several points along the Libyan border. It was 
believed that the action was in retaliation 
against British authorities in Cyrenaica who 
allegedly had refused to return 3 terrorists 
wanted by Egypt. 

July 17: Egyptian Minister of State Mahmud 
Hasan Pasha died in Alexandra. 

July 25: King Farouk accepted the resignation 
of Prime Minister Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi 
Pasha, leader of the Saadist Party. The King 
asked Husayn Sirri Pasha, former Prime 
Minister of Egypt, to form a new coalition 
cabinet, including both the Saadist and the 
Wafd parties. 

July 26: Prime Minister Husayn Sirri Pasha 
formed a new cabinet as follows: 


Husayn Sirri Pasha (Independent) — 
Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs, In- 
terior 

Fu‘ad Siraj al-Din Pasha (Wafdist) — 
Communications 

‘Uthman Muharram Pasha (Wafdist) — 
Public Works 

Mustafa Nasrat Bey (Wafdist) — Com- 
merce and Industry 

Muhammad al-Wakil Bey (Wafdist) — 
Minister of State 

Mursi Badr Bey (Saadist) — Education 

Dr. Najib Iskandar Pasha (Saadist) — 
Health 

Ali Ayyub (Saadist) — Social Affairs 

Muhmud Ghalib Pasha (Constitutional 
Liberal) — Minister of State 

Ahmad Abd al-Ghaffar (Constitutional 
Liberal ) — Agriculture 

Ahmad Muhammad Khashaba Pasha 
(Constitutional Liberal) — Justice 

Ibrahim Dassuqi Abaza Pasha (Constiti- 
tional Liberal) — Moslem Charities 

Ahmad Alluba Bey (Constitutional Lib- 
eral) — Minister of State 

Muhammad Zaki Ali Pasha (Nationalist) 
— Minister of State 

Abd al-Rahman al-Rifa‘i Bey (National- 
ist) — Minister of State 

Muhammad Haydar Pasha (Independ- 
ent) — War and Marine 

Husayn Fahmi Bey (Independent) — 
Finance 
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Aug. 1: Prime Minister Husayn Sirri Pasha out. 


Aug. 2: 50 prominent Egyptian Jews were re- 


Aug. 20: Egypt was reported to be transferring 


1949 : 
June 11: Emperor Haile Selassie ratified the 


Aug. 26: 600 Ethiopian railwaymen attacked the 


1949 
June 6: In an “emergency arrangement’ an 


June 9: It was reported that one prisoner was 


Mustafa Mara‘i Bey (Independent) ~ 
Minister of State 

Dr. Muhammad Hashim (Independent) 
— Minister of State 


lined his government’s policy, including th. 
evacuation of British troops from Egypt, uni- 
ficacion of the Nile Valley, maintenance oj 
internal security, and the insurance of fre 
elections. Makram ‘Ubayd Pasha, leader of 
the Wafdist Bloc, said that martial law should 
be lifted immediately, and all political prisoners 
released. 


leased from prison, where*they had been in- 
terned for “security reasons” by the Egyptian 
Government in May 1948. Their release came 
after a year’s work by the American Jewish 
Committee, the World Council of Churches, 
and the International Red Cross. 

Husayn Sirri Pasha announced that exit 
visas were no longer required for people who 
wanted to travel abroad. (al-Ahram, Aug. 3.) 


its Arab refugees, said to number between 
38,000 and 48,000, from Ismailia to the Gaza- 
Rafah coastal strip, in the eventuality that 
Gaza might revert to Israel when peace came. 


Ethiopia 


UN’s Genocide Treaty, thus becoming the 
first nation to do so. 


offices of the Franco-Ethiopian Railroad Com- 
pany, injuring about 50 employees. 


India 
(See also Kashmir Problem.) 


Indian administrative officer assumed full ad- 
ministrative functions for the semi-independent 
state of Sikkim at the request of the Mahara- 
jah Sir Tashi Namgyal, following a report 
from the Indian representative in Sikkim that 
“bloodshed” and “breakdown in administra- 
tion” were likely to result from tension be- 
tween the ruler and the state’s first popular 
government. 


killed, and several prisoners, 9 policemen, and 3 
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guards were wounded in a 4-hour battle be- 
tween police and more than 200 communist 
prisoners in a jail on the outskirts of Calcutta. 

June 16: Four representatives from the Princely 
State of Jammu and Kashmir took seats in 
the Central Indian Constituent Assembly. 
They were Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, 
Prime Minister; Mirza Afzal Baig, Revenue 
Minister; Maulana Mohammad Saeed, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Kashmir National Con- 
ference; and Pandit Moti Ram. (India Today, 
July.) 

June 19: The Chandenagore referendum ap- 
proved, by an overwhelming vote, the merger 
of the French colony with India. 

June 23: A trade agreement between India and 
the United States, United Kingdom, and 
French zones of Germany was signed at 
Frankfurt. (Government of India Informa- 
tion Service |GIIS], July 14.) 

June 27: One Indian was killed and several 
wounded when rival unions, one of them com- 
munist, clashed at the American-owned 
National Carbon Company factory in a Cal- 
cutta suburb. 

June 28: In accord with new regulations, the 
property and fortunes of India’s native Princes 
were reduced by about one-fourth. A pre- 
liminary report by the States Ministry said 
that the Princely property thus far divided 
totaled about $330,000,000. 

Police in Calcutta killed one person and 
wounded 5 others in a clash with demon- 
strators who staged an illegal parade on the 
campus of the Calcutta University. (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, June 30.) 

June 29: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
announced that India’s food problem would 
be treated as though it were a war emergency. 
A Central Food Commissioner would be ap- 
pointed to head an extensive program to in- 
crease production and reduce costly imports. 

‘uly r: The south Indian states of Travancore 
and Cochin were united under a single ad- 
ministration unit, headed by the Maharajah of 
Travancore. 

luly 6: The first Indian Minister to the Holy 
See, Dhirubhai B. Desai, presented his cre- 
dentials to the Pope. (GJ/S, July 14.) 

July ro: France agreed provisionally to transfer 
to India sovereignty over the free city of 
Chandernagore. 

luly rr: Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, chairman 
of the executive board of UNESCO, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Moscow. 

An air transport agreement between India 
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and Australia was signed at New Delhi. 
(GUS, July 14.) 

July 13: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s car 
was stoned as he drove into the city of Calcutta 
from the airport. At least 20 persons were 
injured and 22 arrested as a result of the clash 
with the police. 

The ban on the National Volunteer Corps 
(Rashtrya Swayam Sevak Sangh), a militant 
Hindu organization, was lifted for the first 
time since the death of Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

The State Government of Hyderabad 
started a 7-year plan for the expansion of 
primary education in rural areas. 200 schools 
with 2 teachers each and 600 experimental 
schools with one teacher each were being 
opened immediately at a cost of $270,000. 

July 14: A bomb exploded at the parade ground 
in Calcutta where Prime Minister Nehru was 
addressing a meeting to “face the Communist 
trouble squarely.” Several other outbreaks in 
various parts of the city occurred during and 
before the meeting. 

July 30: India’s first Ambassador to Eire, 
Krishna T. Menon, presented his credentials 
to President Sean T. O'Kelly. 

One person was killed and 80 injured in a 
riot at the Calcutta railroad station caused by 
friction between travellers from Bengal and 
porters from the state of Bihar. Bengal had 
demanded a part of the state of Bihar, causing 
tension between the two territories. 

Aug. 4: Representatives of India and Pakistan 
met in New Delhi to solve the problem of 
water rights on rivers that rise in India and 
flow into Pakistan, primarily the Ravi, Suglej, 
and Beas rivers, upon which Pakistan depends 
for irrigation of grain growing districts. 

Aug. 18: India was granted a loan of $34,000,000 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 15 years, to be 
used for the reconstruction and development 
of India’s railways. 

Aug. 21: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru as- 
sured Americans investing in India that their 
profits could be taken out of India in dollars. 


Iran 


1949 

June 8: The Majlis (Parliament) authorized 
new negotiations with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company in regard to greater royalties from 
the firm’s oil concessions. Finance Minister 
Abbas Gholi Golshayan stated that the Iranian 
Government was seeking $3.50 a ton, while 
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the company thus far had agreed to pay no 
more than $2.40. 

June 9: Diplomatic relations were established 
between Iran and the Holy See after fifteen 
months of negotiations. 

June 16: Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi issued a 
royal decree calling for the election of an 
Iranian senate, in accordance with a bill ap- 
proved by the Mailis. 

July 12: France and Iran signed a commercial 
agreement providing for an exchange of about 
$6,500,000 in goods yearly. 

July 13: The Shah accepted President Truman's 
invitation to visit the United States in the 
autumn. 

July 14: The Majlis passed an amended version 
of the electoral law guaranteeing a secret bal- 
lot. (London Times, July 15.) 

July 24: Iran agreed to Pakistan’s suggestion 
that a joint commission be formed to demar- 
cate the Pakistan-lranian boundary along the 
Baluchistan frontier. 

July 25: A government spokesman told Parlia- 
ment that a minority filibuster had killed 
chances of ratification of the new Anglo- 
Iranian oil agreement. 

July 27: The government approved a decree pro- 
viding that all leaders of non-Moslem religious 
groups must be “subjects of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment” and “concerned with religious mat- 
ters only.” 

Aug. 7: Prime Minister Mohammad Maraghei 
Sa‘id declared that the United States, Russia, 
and Great Britain had not lived up to their 
promises of the Tehran Declaration of 1943, 
recognizing Iran’s aid in the war effort and 
agreeing to consider its economic problems. 
He said that the U. S. had given no positive 
reply to an appeal for 200,000 tons of wheat 
asked for in order to avert a threatened 
famine. 

Martial law, imposed in Tehran on Feb. 4, 
when gunmen attempted to assassinate the 
Shah, was lifted. 

Iraqi Foreign Minister Fadhil Jamali 
announced an agreement with Iran to establish 
a commission to draw up a final demarkation 
line for the frontier between that country and 
Iran. 

Aug 8: Lincoln White, State Department Press 
Officer, announced that the U. S. had declined 
a request by Iran for 200,000 tons of wheat. 
The Government of Iran was informed that 
plenty of wheat was available at open-market 
prices. 

Aug. 11: Tran protested to the USSR the deten- 
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tion of 3 Iranian border officials and ap 
interpreter. 

Aug. 21: It was reported that Russian and 
Iranian troops exchanged fire for about ; 
hours, when Soviet soldiers attacked an Iranian 
army post. 

Aug. 30: Columns of mechanized infantry had 
been moved toward Iran’s northwest frontier 
to meet “a most serious threat” from the 
Soviet Army, a military official stated. (N.Y 
Herald Tribune, Aug. 31.) 


Iraq 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1949 

June 16: Iraq officially denied that it had moved 
troops to the Syrian border. 

Aug. 7: Foreign Minister Fadhil Jamali an- 
nounced an agreement with Iran to establish 
a commission to draw a final demarkation line 
for the frontier between that country and Iraq. 

Aug. 8: The British Government and the Iraq 
Petroleum Company agreed to lend Iraq 
£10,500,000 for railroad and public works 
projects. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1949 

June 1: The Israeli Government notified the 
UN’s Mixed Armistice Commission and the 
Egyptian Government that unless the search- 
ings and confiscations of Israel-bound freight 
ships passing through the Suez Canal stopped 
immediately the matter would be referred to 
the Security Council of the UN. 

June 9: The Bank of America loaned $15,000,000 
to the Keren Kayemeth le-Israel, Ltd. (Jewish 
National Fund), representing the first loan 
made by an American bank to a corporation 
in Israel. The funds provided were to be de- 
voted to the purchase of land vacated by the 
Arab population. 

June 13: The Knesset (Assembly) of Israel 
authorized the government to issue bonds in 
unspecified amounts, putting up state-owned 
immovable property as security. 

June 21: Walter Eytan, head of the Israeli dele- 
gation to the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission, stated that Israel would not 
agree to the complete internationalization of 
Jerusalem under any circumstances. 

Israel became a member of the United 
Nations World Health Organization. 
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June 29: The Knesset went on record as stating 
that Jerusalem should be “an integral part” 
of Israel. 

July 1: Official figures indicated that the popula- 
tion of Israel was over 1,000,000, of which 
approximately 10% was Arab. 

July 4: Dr. Dov Joseph, Israeli Minister of 
Supply and Rationing, announced that after 
two months of Israel’s austerity program, 
food prices had been cut on an average of 10%, 
and the profits of wholesalers and retailers 
had been reduced by 15 to 30%. (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, July 4.) 

July 6: Mordecai Namir, Israel’s Minister to 
the USSR, presented his credentials at the 
Kremlin. 

July 7: The Vatican radio accused the Israeli 
Government of having refused to return seized 
property to the Office of the Custodian of the 
Holy Land, held by the Franciscan order. 

July 13: Mapai denounced Israel’s League for 
Friendly Relations with Soviet Russia as un- 
neutral, and announced that it would sponsor 
a new organization to promote understanding 
between Israel and the Soviet Union. 

July 14: The General Labor Federation of 
Israel (Histadrut) instructed its Trade Union 
Department to accept pay cuts of $6.78 a week. 

July 18: 500 unemployed immigrants living in 
abandoned Arab homes in Ramleh demon- 
strated before the offices of the Labor Min- 
istry for “bread and work.” 

July 27: The Ford Motor Company and the 
Israeli Government ended two months of 
negotiations with an agreement to bring an 
initial consignment of $4,000,000 worth of cars, 
trucks, and parts into Israel. The contract 
involved the payment of $1,600,000 in cash to 
be supplied from an Export-Import Bank loan, 
and credits of $2,400,000 extended by the Ford 
Company for a 3-year period. 

dug. 1: Jacob Tsur, Israeli Minister to Argen- 
tina, presented his credentials to President 
Juan D. Peron. 

dug. 7: The first Israeli train from Tel Aviv 
reached Jerusalem. 

dug. 16: The Knesset voted to give the Soviet 
Government and Russian Orthodox Church 
direct control over all Russian Orthodox prop- 
erties in Palestine. 

dug. 24: The Knesset began work on a 12-point 
legislative program to facilitate the investment 
of private capital from abroad. The program 
would give investors favored treatment in 
such matters as tax exemption, low rents, 
available lands, free duty for materials neces- 
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sary for projects, housing, hotels, etc. (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Aug. 24.) 

Aug. 30: The Israeli Cabinet abolished the war- 
time requirement of exit visas. 


Italian Colonies 


1949 

June 1: Great Britain recognized Amir Sayyid 
Idris al-Sanusi as head of the former Italian 
colony of Cyrenaica, and agreed to the forma- 
tion of its government. The area still remained 
under British control, however, and its ulti- 
mate future must be decided by the UN. 


Jordan 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1949 

June 3: The official gazette announced that as 
of December 1948 the name of the country was 
“The Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan.” 

June 19: Major General John Bagot Glubb 
charged that Israeli forces had begun general 
sniping along the Palestine front, and that the 
“police substitution” was a violation of the 
armistice agreement. 

June 20: An Israeli spokesman said that there had 
been “no sniping and no incident” along the 
Israeli-Jordanian front, and that the substi- 
tution of civilian police for soldiers in the 
neutral area around Government House in 
Jerusalem had been made by “mutual agree- 
ment.” 

July 7: The Parliament enacted a bill requiring 
officers of the British-trained and British- 
subsidized Arab Legion who desired to resign 
to refund to the government the money ex- 
pended on their training. Resigning officers 
would no longer be entitled to pensions. 

July 20: A report from Amman announced that 
a course of military training for all able-bodied 
men between the ages of 18 and 40 had been 
started in Jordan-occupied Palestine. 

Aug. 11: It was reported that the equivalent of 
$10,000,000 was being set aside for a 2-year 
plan to make the Mafraq airport the greatest 
military and civilian airport in the Middle 
East. 

Aug. 26: The Jordan Government engaged a 
British engineering firm to survey the pos- 
sibilities of irrigating 75,000 acres of the Jor- 
dan Valley, at a cost of from $28,000,000 to 
$52,000,000, 
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Kashmir Problem 


1949 

June 6: Truce proposals put forward by the UN 
Commission for India and Pakistan were re- 
jected by both sides. 

June 10: The UN Commission agreed unani- 
mously to make further efforts to obtain a 
truce agreement that would reconcile the 
points of view of the governments of India and 
Pakistan. 

June 28: The senior member of the UN Com- 
mission negotiating the Kashmir dispute, Dr. 
Alfredo Lozano, resigned, but agreed to con- 
tinue as a member temporarily. (/ndia Today, 
July.) 

July 26: Pakistan and India reached an agree- 
ment on a cease-fire along a 400-mile line 
running from Manawar in the south to Keran 
in the north, then east to Marol and Glaciers. 
The Burzil Pass would remain under Pakistan 
control, but an area 5 miles to the south of the 
Pass would be freed of both Indian and 
Pakistani troops. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
July 28.) 

Aug. 8: The UN Commission invited India and 
Pakistan to a joint meeting under the Com- 
mission’s auspices to implement the truce 
agreement in Kashmir. 

Aug. 18: The UN Commission announced that 
it had called off a joint Indian-Pakistani Con- 
ference scheduled to be held August 22 to 
implement the truce agreement, since “both 
India and Pakistan have claimed the right to 
incorporate Kashmir.” 

Aug. 30: President Truman appealed to India 
and Pakistan to settle their dispute over Kash- 
mir as the first step in a policy to prevent the 
spread of communism throughout Southeast 
Asia by eliminating unrest and steadying pol- 
itical conditions in that area. 


Lebanon 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1949 

June 9: A newspaper plant in Beirut was partly 
burned and some persons injured following 
meetings of the Phalange and the Syrian 
National Party. 

July 4: The Lebanese Cabinet began organizing 
a full-scale suppression of the activities of the 
Syrian National Party as a result of recent 
attacks on gendarmerie posts. 

July 7: Lebanese Government troops arrested 
Anton Saadeh, leader of the Syrian National 
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Party, and completed a round-up of party 
members. 

July 8: Anton Saadeh was executed before a 
firing squad. 

July 12: Ghassan Tuwayni, editor and publisher 
of the newspaper al-Nahar, was arrested for 
having published an article criticizing the speed 
with which Anton Saadeh was tried and 
executed. 

July 14: Ghasan Tuwayni was sentenced to 3- 
months imprisonment. 

July 16: The Falange, strong Christian political 
organization, which charged the American 
University of Beirut with having been the 
center of agitation for Anton Saadeh, leader 
of the Syrian National Party, withdrew its 
accusations. 

July 17: Twelve leaders of the Syrian National 
Party were condemned to death. 

July 18: Lebanese police locked and sealed the 
headquarters and other offices of the Falange. 

July 20: The government announced a decision 
to initiate a program of universal compulsory 
military training. An additional appropriation 
of $4,000,000 was made for national defense. 


Pakistan 


(See also Afghanistan, Kashmir Problem.) 

1949 

June 22: Pakistan rejected the suggestion of 
Afghanistan that an international inquiry com- 
mittee consisting of the United States, Britain, 
Russia, and India should be set up to investi- 
gate Afghanistan’s allegations against Pakistan 
and vice versa. Pakistan was willing, however, 
to have a joint board, consisting of delegates 
from Afghanistan and Pakistan, to investigate 
the accusations made by both countries. 

June 23: Sardar Faiz Mohamed Khan, Afghan 
Ambassador in London, said that his country 
feared “war and great destruction” if the 
Pakistani Government tried to absorb the 
Pathans into Pakistan who, he said, were 
Afghans by race. He went on to say that 
Afghanistan did not recognize the Northwest 
Frontier Province as part of Pakistan. (Lon- 
don Times, June 24.) 

June 24: The Pakistan High Commissioner in 
London said in regard to the June 23 state- 
ment of Sardar Faiz Mohamed Khan that it 
amounted to an unwarranted interference in 
the internal affairs of Pakistan, and that by a 
free plebiscite held in 1947, the people of the 
Northwest Frontier Province had expressed by 
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an overwhelming vote their desire to form 
part of Pakistan. (London Times, June 25.) 

July 1: A trade agreement with Japan went into 
effect. Japan would export cloth, cotton, yarn, 
rayons, electric goods, glassware, iron products, 
clocks and* watches. Japan would receive 
85,000 bales of raw jute, 20,000 tons of salt, 
500,000 bales of wool, 1,500,000 pounds of 
hemp and other articles. 

July 23: The executive committee of the Pakis- 
tan Chamber of Commerce unanimously passed 
a resolution requesting preferential treatment 
for Pakistan in the British Commonwealth 
dollar pool. 

July 24: Iran agreed to Pakistan’s suggestion 
that a joint commission be formed to demarcate 
the Pakistan-Iranian boundary along the 
Baluchistan frontier. 

Aug. 4: Representatives of India and Pakistan 
met in New Delhi to solve the problem of 
water rights on rivers that rise and flow into 
Pakistan, primarily the Ravi, Suglej, and Beas 
rivers, upon which Pakistan depends for irri- 
gation of grain growing districts. 

Aug. 8: It was announced that Westinghouse 
Electrical International Company would erect 
a 20,000 kilowatt station at Dargai on the 
upper Swat Canal in the Northwest Frontier 
Province of Pakistan. The completion of the 
station was scheduled for late 1951. 


Palestine Problem 


1949 

June 3: According to an agreement between the 
Israeli and Lebanese delegates to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, Lebanon would with- 
draw into the interior all refugees from Pales- 
tine who were near the Israel border. 

The Israeli Government offered to allow 
230,000 Arab refugees to make their homes in 
Israeli territory, provided that Egypt turned 
over the Gaza coastal strip to Israel. 

June 5: The Lebanese Government began remov- 
ing Palestinian Arab refugees from the area 
along the Israeli frontier. 

June 9: The Government of Israel submitted to 
the UN Conciliation Commission a proposal 
to make the prewar frontiers at the northern 
and southern extremes of the former mandated 
territory of Palestine the permanent borders 
between the new state of Israel and Lebanon 
and Egypt respectively. 

June 10: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator 
for Palestine, stated in regard to the British 
Government’s decision to resume arms ship- 
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ments to the Arab states, that it was a matter 
for the Security Council to decide whether its 
cease-fire resolutions of last summer had been 
superseded by the armistice agreements be- 
tween Israel and Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon. 

June 11: The Israeli delegation to the UN Con- 
ciliation Commission submitted a 4-point pro- 
posal designed to break the 6-week deadlock 
between the Israelis and Arabs: 1.) to estab- 
lish subcommittees to deal with five basic 
issues: the general conditions of peace, Jeru- 
salem, the refugees, territory, and economics; 
2.) the Commission to seek wider powers for 
the Arab delegates from their governments; 
3.) the Commission to use all possible in- 
fluence to persuade the Arabs to meet directly 
with the Israelis; 4.) terms of the armistice 
agreements between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Iraq to be used as the basis for 
discussions. 

Israeli sources reported that their troops 
“expelled” Arab Legion units and irregulars 
from a village 5 miles east of Latrun. (Wash- 
ington Post, June 13.) 

June 14: Aubrey S. Eban, Israeli representative 
to the UN, protested to the Security Council 
against the British Government’s decision to 
resume arms shipments to the Arab states. 

Following a decision reached by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, Israeli and Arab forces 
evacuated positions held on neutral ground 
around the Government House in Jerusalem. 

June 15: Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett 
told the Knesset (Assembly) that Israel 
would not concede any part of the territory 
it had demanded, and requested that the prob- 
lem be left up to the parties directly con- 
cerned with the issue. 

June 17: The 4 Arab delegations at the Arab- 
Israeli peace talks formally complained against 
a speech made in Tel Aviv by Israeli Foreign 
Minister Moshe Sharett, in which he stated 
that Israel would not surrender any territory 
or readmit refugees for the sake of a peace 
settlement. 

June 20: Moshe Sharett urged the Lausanne 
delegates to advocate a plebiscite in Arab 
Palestine to determine whether the inhabitants 
desired a separate state or annexation to 
Jordan. 

June 23: The UN Conciliation Commission re- 
ported that a final solution to the Arab-Israeli 
difficulties was blocked by Arab pressure on 
the refugee problem and Israel’s emphasis on 
territorial problems. 

June 24: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche announced that 
Syria and Israel had accepted his compromise 
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proposal as a basis for discussion in arranging 
an armistice. The proposal called for the with- 
drawal of Syrian troops from a small area 
in eastern Palestine, which would be placed in 
the custody of officials on the mediation staff. 

June 25: Three delegates of the Falestinian 
refugees presented to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, through the Arab League, a petition that 
the Arab refugees be permitted to work to 
earn a living; at present refugees were not per- 
mitted to take employment in Egypt and 
Lebanon, but were free to work in Syria and 
Jordan. 

July 6: A legal commission consisting of mem- 
bers of both Syrian and Israeli armistice dele- 
gations succeeded in preparing a draft armis- 
tice agreement. 

July 7: The Israeli Government officially con- 
firmed its plan for the return of dependent 
Arab refugees. For the present only wives, 
unmarried daughters, and sons of less than 15 
years would be permitted to return. 

The UN appealed again to its 59 members 
to contribute emergency funds to the Arab 
refugees of the war in Palestine. 

July 11: A deadlock in the Israeli-Syrian armis- 
tice negotiations developed over the demili- 
tarization of a small strip of land 3 miles long 
around Samakh, on the shore of Lake Tiberias. 

July 12: Catholic and Israeli religious leaders 
agreed to form a joint commission to investi- 
gate war damages to the Church of the 
Dormition on Mount Zion, in Jerusalem. 

July 16: Paul A. Porter was appointed U. S. 
member of the UN Conciliation Commission, 
to succeed Mark F. Ethridge. 

July 20: Israel and Syria signed an armistice 
agreement. Both sides agreed to keep their 
military forces behind their international 
frontiers, and to establish demilitarized zones 
in the contested areas. Syrian forces were to 
be withdrawn from the eastern shore of 
southern Lake Galilee and from the eastern 
shore of Lake Hule, leaving those waters in 
the hands of the Israelis. Unrestricted civil 
life would be resumed in the demilitarized 
zones until final peace negotiations were 
established. The agreement also called for a 
withdrawal of all defensive forces to lines 
three and a half miles on either side of the 
armistice line. 

July 26: Aubrey S. Eban, Israeli representative 
to the United Nations, stated that Israel would 
ask the Security Council to restrict shipments 
of arms to the Middle East despite the con- 
clusion of armistice agreements between Israel 
and the Arab countries, 
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July 27: In his final report to the Security Coun- 
cil, Dr. Bunche recommended that the restric- 
tive truce conditions be lifted in favor of the 
four armistice agreements which had been 
signed by Israel and the Arab states. 

At the Lausanne parley, the Arabs accepted 
Israeli proposals for handling the entry into 
Israeli-held territory of wives and children 
of Arab heads of families in Israel. 

Aug. 3: Arab delegations to the UN Conciliation 
Commission announced that they had agreed 
to discuss Israel’s conditional offer to accept the 
return of a number of Arab refugees. 

Aug. 4: Moshe Sharett announced that the 
Israeli Government would be willing to re- 
settle reportedly 100,000 Arab refugees. The 
number included 25,000 already there and 
10,000 who would return under the reunion 
of families program already agreed upon. 

The U. S. and Great Britain voluntarily 
offered to restrict arms shipments to the 
Middle East to amounts reasonable for 
security. 

Aug. 6: The Arabs agreed to the Israeli pro- 
posal to free blocked bank accounts. The Arab 
delegation to the UN Conciliation Commission 
told the general committee that they were 
prepared in principle to free Jewish accounts 
in Arab banks up to an amount equivalent to 
Arab accounts freed in Israeli banks. 

4ug. 8: Semyon K. Tsarapkin, Soviet delegate 
to the UN, recommended to the Security 
Council that the UN withdraw from Palestine, 
teaving Israel and the neighboring Arab states 
free to reach final peace settlements without 
“outside pressure” or interference. 

Aug. 11: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting UN Medi- 
ator for Palestine, was relieved of his duties 
by the Security Council, which instructed 
Israel and the Arab states to continue observ- 
ing the armistice agreements. 

A compromise plan on the Arab refugees 
being prepared by the UN Conciliation Com- 
mission was reported to call for the return of 
250,000 Arabs to Israel and to require Israel 
to relinquish the lower part of the Negev, 
possibly offering the Gaza strip, now held by 
the Egyptians, in return. The U. S. was re- 
portedly prepared to underwrite the cost for 
resettling the Arabs, and to permit Israel to 
retain all other territory acquired after the 
UN partition plan of Nov. 29, 1947. 

Aug. 24: The UN Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, acting on a U. S. proposal, decided 
to send an economic survey mission to the 
Middle East “to study the economic situation 
in the countries affected by the recent hostil- 
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ities.” The immediate purpose of the mission 
would be to prepare a report for the General 
Assembly on the problems involved in the re- 
settlement of the uprooted Arab population. 
The Commission also agreed to nominate a 
UN representative to Jerusalem until “a per- 
manent international regime for the Jerusalem 
area enters into effect.” The task of the mission 
would be threefold: 1.) to promote the estab- 
lishment of economic conditions favorable to 
peace; 2.) to facilitate the repatriation, re- 
settlement, and economic and social rehabilita- 
tion of the refugees; 3.) to help the interested 
governments to further such measures as were 
required to overcome the dislocation caused by 
the hostilities. 

Aug. 26: Gorden R. Clapp, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
was appointed by UN Secretary General 
Trygve Lie to head a UN survey of the eco- 
nomic problems involved in rehabilitating the 
Palestine Arab refugees, sponsored by the UN 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, 

dug. 29: Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan 
handed a note to the UN Conciliation Com- 
mission demanding that Israel give up terri- 
tories beyond those stipulated in the UN parti- 
tion plan in return for their resettlement of 
any Arab refugees Israel refused to repatriate. 
The note also stated that the Arabs wanted 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and the 
surrounding region, including Bethlehem. 

fug. 31: The UN Conciliation Commission sus- 
pended its peace negotiations in Lausanne. 


Persian Gulf 


1949 

May 28: A decree was issued regarding juris- 
diction over the territorial waters of Saudi 
\rabia and a proclamation concerning control 
of the sea-bed and sub-soil off the Persian 
Gulf coast of the Kingdom. (Text in American 
Jour. of International Law, July, pp. 154-7.) 

June 5: The Sheikdom of Bahrein issued a proc- 
lamation concerning its control of the sea bed 
and sub-soil off the coast of Bahrein. 

June 12: The Sheikdom of Kuwait issued a 
proclamation concerning its control of the sea 
bed and sub-soil off the coast of Kuwait. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Persian Gulf.) 
1949 
Aug. 27: The Saudi Arabian Legation in Cairo 
issued a statement denying reports that the 
government was willing to ship oil to Haifa. 


June 23: The U. S. received a one-year exten- 
sion of its operational rights in the strategic 
B-29 air base at Dhahran in an agreement 
signed by representatives of the United States 
and King Ibn Saud at Riyadh. 


Syria 
(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1949 

June 3: The government began turning back 
shipments of thread and textiles from Lebanon 
on the grounds that it was preparing new pro- 
tective laws for Syria’s own industries. The 
Lebanese were reported to be preparing new 
retaliatory measures. 

June 15: Prime Minister Husni Za‘im informed 
the United States, British, Egyptian, and Saudi 
Arabian ministers that 5,000 Iraqi troops were 
massed on the border of Syria. It was reported 
that Za‘im had ordered the recall of the 
Syrian Minister to Baghdad, ordered Syrian 
troops to the frontier, and would sever diplo- 
matic relations with Iraq. 

June 21: Syria signed an agreement giving the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company rights to build a 
pipeline from the Persian Gulf across Syria to 
a Mediterranean port. 

June 25: Marshal Za‘im was elected President of 
Syria. 

July 7: Syrian reinforcements aided the Lebanese 
gendarmerie in putting down an armed rebel- 
lion instigated by Anton Saadeh and his Syrian 
National Party. 

July 23: President Za‘im decorated Brigadier 
General William E. Riley, who presided over 
the Israeli-Syrian armistice negotiations; 
Major Stevens Meade, acting military attaché, 
and M. Henri Vigier, General Riley’s associ- 
ate in the armistice proceedings on behalf of 
the U. S. 

July 30: According to reports from Damascus, 
a new draft constitution was completed pro- 
viding for a 7-year term for the President and 
a 5-year term for a unicameral Chamber of 
60 members. 

Aug. 1: The government issued a decree em- 
powering the Ministry of Defense to requisi- 
tion sections of the population for roadbuilding 
and other construction important to national 
defense, and granting the equivalent of 
$7,000,000 more to the Army. 

Aug. 3: The Voix de Syrie, only foreign language 
newspaper appearing in Syria, was suppressed 
by the authorities. 

Aug. 5: A synagogue in Damascus was bombed, 
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killing 6 or 7 persons, and injuring 27. It was 
believed that the bombing was by terrorists 
demonstrating against the Palestine peace 
negotiations being carried on in Lausanne. 

Aug. 9: President Za‘im declared that he would 
be willing to sponsor for the Middle East a 
pact patterned on the Atlantic Alliance if the 
United States would pledge economic and 
military aid. He would exclude Israel, how- 
ever. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Aug. 9.) 

Aug. 14: In a military coup d'état President 
Za‘im and Prime Minister Muhsin al-Barazi 
were executed before a firing squad after a 
brief trial before senior army officers. Colonel 
Sami Hinnawi seized control of the govern- 
ment, and after conferring with a group of 
political leaders, asked Hashim Bey Atasi, 
a former President of the Republic, to form a 
Cabinet. Hinnawi installed himself as chief 
of the armed forces, stating that Za‘im’s “con- 
ceit and despotism” had led him to deviate 
from his original aims for his courtry. 

Hinnawi issued a communiqué as follows: 
“In accordance with the order of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Armed 
Forces, Col. Sami Hinnawi, it was decided to 
appoint the following leaders and officers mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council of War, which 
is undertaking the affairs of the country until 
such time as a legal, legislative Government is 
established.” The list of eleven names which 
followed was headed by those of Col. Hinnawi, 
Lieut. Col. Bahij Kallas, Lieut. Col. Alam al- 
Din Qawwas, and Maj. Amin Asaf; it also 
contained the names of 6 other officers with 
the rank of captain. A committee of political 
leaders consisting of Rushdi Kikhia (People’s 
Party) ; Faidi Atasi (People’s Party) ; Nazim 
Kudsi (People’s Party) ; Akram Hawrani and 
Sami Kabarah (Independents); and Amir 
Atrash (Druze), nominated Hashim al-Atasi 
to form a civilian cabinet. 

Aug. 15: Col. Sami Hinnawi, in a formal visit 
to Hashim al-Atasi, Prime Minister of the 
Coalition Cabinet, informed him that the army 
was turning over governmental authority to 
the new regime. The Cabinet announced that 
the nation would elect a Constituent Assembly, 
and that in the meantime it had assumed the 
powers of the President of the Republic with 
full legislative and executive authority. 

Aug. 17: The Cabinet was announced as follows: 
Hashim al-Atasi— Prime Minister 
Khalid al-Azm — Finance 
Rushdi Kikhia — Interior 
Nazim al-Qudsi — Foreign Affairs 


Abdallah Atfah — National Defense 
Adil al-Azmah — Minister of State 
Faidi al-Atasi — Economics 
Fathullah Asiyun — Minister of State 
Majd al-Din al-Jahiri — Public Works 
Sami Kabara — Justice and Health 
Michel Aflaq — Education 
Akran Hawrani — Agriculture 
(al-Hayat, Aug. 17.) 
Aug. 19: The Hashimite Kingaum of Jordan 
officially recognized the new Syrian Govern- 
ment. 


Turkey 


1949 

June 2: Turkey allocated $18,297,872 for the 
purchase of 29 new cargo and passenger ships 
by 1952. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister reported that 
a Turkish diplomatic courier died of bullet 
wounds received while on Russian territory. 

June 8: The Turkish Government imposed 
travelling restrictions on diplomats from East- 
ern Europe, keeping them within the city limits 
of Ankara and Istanbul. 

June 9: Col. General Abdurrahman Nafiz 
Gurman replaced General Salih Omurtak as 
Chief of the General Staff. 

Cemil Sait Barlas, Minister of Commerce 
and Economy, was transferred to the post of 
Minister of State, where he was to act as co- 
ordinator between the government and the 
European Recovery Program in Turkey, suc- 
ceeding Nurullah Esat Sumer. Vedat Decleli 
was appointed Minister of Commerce and 
Economy. 

July 1: A military reorganization law placing 
Turkey’s general staff under the authority of 
the Minister of National Defense came into 
effect. 

July 8: The government announced that its new- 
ly drafted electoral law was ready to go to 
the National Assembly, and was expected to be 
in force before the 1950 general elections. It 
provided for secret voting and public counting 
of ballots, with representatives of all political 
parties supervising the voting. (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, July 9.) 

July 9: Foreign Minister Necmettin Sadak con- 
firmed reports that Marshal Za‘im of Syria 
had asked Turkey to supply military instruc- 
tion to the Syrian Army. 

Aug. 8: Turkey was approved for admission to 
the Council of Europe by the Committee of 
the Council at Strasbourg, France. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Activities of the International Bank in the 


Middle East 


William Diamond 


N AUGUST 18, 1949, the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment granted a loan of $34 million to the 
Government of India. This was the first loan 
extended by the Bank to any country in Asia 
or Africa. In the course of the past year, 
however, an increasing proportion of the 
Bank’s energies have been concentrated on 
the Middle East, which has in fact become 
an important field of Bank operations. 

Since the summer of 1948, the Bank has 
sent missions to Turkey, Lebanon, Egypt, 
Iraq, and India, and representatives of the 
Bank have visited Syria, Iran, and Ethiopia.1 
Early in 1949, the Vice President of the 
Bank made a tour of Turkey, Iran, Egypt, 
Algeria and French Morocco in order to gain 
firsthand knowledge of conditions in the re- 
gion and to discuss means by which the Bank 
might aid in its development. The staff of the 
Bank has been at work not only on economic 
surveys of the countries in the area, but also 
on the study of specific development programs 
and projects. 

The pattern of the Bank’s work in the 
region suggests that in the near future out- 
right financial assistance may be of only sec- 


1 The eight countries cited here are the only 
members of the Bank in the Middle East, and thus 
the only countries eligible, under the Bank’s Articles 
of Agreement, for its assistance. 


ondary importance among its contributions. 
The low level of savings and capital forma- 
tion in the Middle East, the foreign payments 
difficulties of most of its members, its regional 
political problems, the internal instability of 
many countries, and the generally backward 
state of education and of administrative and 
technical proficiency are bound to inhibit sub- 
stantial lending by an institution pledged to a 
cautious banking policy. Some of these inhib- 
iting factors are, however, fields in which the 
Bank has promised aid to its member countries. 
Economic and financial advice and technical 
assistance in the broadest sense of those terms 
may thus be the spheres in which the Bank 
will make its largest (and probably its most 
immediate) contributions to the countries of 
the Middle East. 

Specific projects in the Middle East are 
now under consideration by the Bank for early 
financing. But whatever the sum of loans ex- 
tended in the next few years, it can be only a 
fraction of the financial assistance which the 
area will require in the long term if its stand- 
ard of living is to be raised to a reasonable 
level. The capacity of this region to absorb 
and to service foreign loans (factors to which 
the Bank pays particular attention) is, how- 
ever, severely limited; and Bank activity is 
probably restricted also by the failure of many 
countries to prepare coherent and co-ordinated 





vy Wittram Dtamonp is Assistant Loan Officer in the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Washington. In 1944-45 he served in Turkey with the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, during which time he also traveled extensively in Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Egypt. 
Joining the International Bank in 1947, he was shortly granted leave to act as Deputy Executive 
Director of the Foreign Trade Administration of Greece (1947-48). In January-March 1949 he 
again visited Turkey as a member of the Bank’s mission to study that country’s request for a loan 
in connection with its projected long-range investment program. 
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projects and programs. Assistance in these 
fields is considered by the Bank not only a 
contribution in itself but a necessary precon- 
dition for financial aid. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Bank, without yet having 
made any financial commitments in the Middle 
East proper, has already sent, has promised, 
and has offered general economic missions, 
advisers, and technicians to all but two of its 
member countries in the Middle East, and has 
sought to encourage the growth of both pri- 
vate and public investment in the area. 


DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 


The Bank has never made a statement of 
its policy in the Middle East as such, or 
reviewed its problems in the region. However, 
the Fourth Annual Report 1948-1949 of the 
Bank, presented to the Board of Governors 
on September 13, 1949, sums up the Bank’s 
policies and problems, with particular refer- 
ence to the obstacles to effective investment.” 
Both the volume and the nature of the Bank’s 
activities in the Middle East should be con- 
sidered in the light of that statement. 

In the past year and a half, and more par- 
ticularly since the establishment of ERP, the 
Bank’s main interests have been focused on 
assistance to underdeveloped areas, among 
which the Middle East is specifically cited. 
Though it repudiates any wish to underesti- 
mate either the magnitude or the urgency of 
the task or the need for funds, the Report 
emphasizes the difficulties in the way of de- 
velopment and the obstacles to effective Bank 
action in such countries. It does, however, state 
that these factors cannot determine the pace 
of development. The Bank “has learned in 
the course of its operations . . . how limited 
is the capacity of the underdeveloped countries 
to absorb capital quickly for really productive 
purposes”; to expect rapid results “may only 
invite disillusionment and failure.” 

Several reasons are given for this low capac- 
ity and for the necessity of gradual develop- 
ment: 

1. Low level of education and health. 

2. Political instability, and its attendant 
economic and financial insecurity and lack of 
consistent policy and of administrative con- 
tinuity. 

2See also Third Annual Report 1947-1948. 


3. Inefficient public administration. 

4. Frequent emphasis of governments on 
“short-run objectives which promise immedi- 
ate advantage [rather] than on the long-run 
development of the country, particularly since 
that normally entails some sacrifice of immedi- 
ate benefits and may adversely affect important 
local interests.” 

5. Backward social structure of many 
underdeveloped countries with their “wide ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty,” in which 
“strong vested interests often resist an} 
changes which would alter their position.” An 
important aspect of this factor is the mainte- 
nance in many countries of “inefficient and 
oppressive systems of land tenure [which] 
militate against increase in agricultural out- 
put and improvement in the general standard 
of living.” 

6. Insufficiency of domestic capital, a reflec- 
tion both of the low level of national income 
and of the primitive machinery and incentives 
for creating and mobilizing savings. 

7. Chaotic monetary conditions and un- 
sound fiscal and monetary policies. 

8. Lack of adequate planning and co- 
ordination and of well-prepared projects, the 
result partly of the wide gap between the 
concepts of development potentialities and of 
practical economic propositions, partly of frag- 
mentary and unreliable technical and statistical 
data, and partly of inadequate technical and 
administrative skill. 

The Report emphasizes that these limiting 
factors in economic development require action 
primarily by the countries themselves; many 
are problems which “‘can be solved only at 
the national level.” Their solution can, how- 
ever, be accelerated by foreign technical and 
financial assistance. 

This diagnosis of the problems posed by 
underdeveloped countries in general seems par- 
ticularly applicable to the Middle East. Many 
Middle Eastern countries have suggested am- 
bitious plans for rapid and spectacular eco- 
nomic transformation, but those plans have 
been notable for their lack of realistic analysis 
of resources and obstacles, as well as for their 
lack of integration. Few projects or programs 
have been able to stand up under the critical 
glare of the Bank’s investigations in applying 
its criteria of “bankability.” The improvement 
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of the conditions that inhibit development and 
the establishment of political and economic 
stability and of certain standards of adminis- 
trative and technical efficiency would have 
important implications for the Middle East. 
There are many influential individuals and 
interests who, though they would like loans, 
have in the past vigorously opposed corrective 
measures of the kind which the Bank would 
be likely to suggest as a condition for a loan. 

Two countries in the Middle East (Iran 
and Turkey) have explicitly called on the 
Bank for the kind of technical advice which 
the Bank has now recognized as one of its 
major functions: the analysis of economic po- 
tential and of development problems; the 
formulation of practical investment programs; 
the means of mobilizing economic resources; 
the strengthening of the general financial 
situation; and the selection of competent ad- 
visers and technicians. Even without being 
called upon to render such assistance, the 
Bank’s views on local economic conditions and 
difficulties are made known whenever a Bank 
mission visits a member country. Whether the 
advice or suggestions made therein are ac- 
cepted is a matter for the government to de- 
cide; but a loan from the Bank is normally 
conditioned at least on a declaration of good 
intentions by the government concerned, and 
sometimes on specific prior action. As the Bank 
Report obliquely suggests, one reason for the 
willingness of member countries to ask for and 
perhaps to accept such advice is undoubtedly 
the fact that the Bank holds a carrot in the 
form of concrete financial assistance. 

The Report calls attention to one special 
type of technical aid in which it believes na- 
tional or international agencies can be of only 
limited importance: industrial know-how and 
managerial competence. These can be acquired, 
the Bank feels, only by the encouragement of 
private enterprise and investment. The Bank 
has recommended that freedom to invest under 
fair conditions and freedom from governmental 
discrimination be granted both to foreign and 
domestic private capital. This policy is based 
not only on the requirements of the Bank’s 
Articles of Agreement; it rests also on the 
practical fact that in no case yet put to the 
Bank can its member governments in the Mid- 
dle East bear alone the burden of the invest- 


ments they wish to undertake; that burden 
must be shared by whatever private accumu- 
lations of capital exist in those countries and 
by foreign equity capital. This policy, too, is 
always likely to meet opposition from power- 
ful vested interests. 


ACTIVITY BY COUNTRIES 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Bank sets 
forth in brief the nature of the Bank’s opera- 
tions to date in each of its member countries 
in the Middle East. It would seem from this 
survey, as well as from the Bank’s general 
policy statements, that its direct financial 
assistance to the governments of the Middle 
East is likely to be limited largely to underly- 
ing development in the fields of agriculture, 
transport, and power. Even in these fields, its 
aid will be restricted to modest applications of 
funds for strategic purposes which would have 
broad economic ramifications, especially in 
eliminating production bottlenecks and facili- 
tating the movement of goods, and for which 
private capital would be unobtainable. For the 
rest, it seems to be the Bank’s intention to 
persuade local governments to encourage pri- 
vate investment and to create favorable condi- 
tions for foreign capital ; this principle will be 
particularly applicable to projects for the pro- 
duction and processing of raw materials and 
for light industries. 

Egypt. The Egyptian Government, in De- 
cember 1948, submitted to the Bank a project 
providing for the irrigation of about 250,000 
acres in Qena Province. Since the available 
waters of the Nile are already almost fully 
utilized for irrigation purposes, the object of 
the Qena project was to tap subsoil water by 
means of deep-well pumps. As a result of sub- 
sequent discussions, the Bank sent a mission, 
including a hydroelectric and irrigation spe 
cialist, to Egypt in March-April 1949 to study 
the country’s financial and economic situation, 
to consider the Government’s plans for eco- 
nomic development, and to investigate specif- 
ically the Qena irrigation project. The 
recommendations made by the mission to the 
Egyptian Government concerning the sub- 
stance and administrative co-ordination of 
Egypt’s long-term development program are 
now being considered by the government. 
Meanwhile, the Bank is considering the grant- 
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ing of a loan for the initial stage of the Qena 
project, covering approximately 50,000 acres. 

Ethiopia. The Ethiopian Government in- 
formally presented to the Bank, in February 
1948, a development program based largely 
on projects suggested by the U. S. Technical 
Mission to Ethiopia in 1944-45 and by various 
private consultants. The Bank expressed gen- 
eral interest in these plans, but no concrete 
discussions have taken place. In the meantime, 
general exchanges of views have occurred both 
in Addis Ababa, during a visit of the Bank’s 
Middle East representative, and in Washing- 
ton, during a visit by an adviser of the Ethi- 
opian Government. 

India. At the invitation of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, extended in December 1948, a Bank 
mission, including a railway consultant, visited 
India from January to March 1949 to study 
the economy of the country and the best 
means of using a loan to develop India’s re- 
sources. 

Programs covering three sectors of the 
Indian economy received special attention from 
the mission. The first provided for the rehabili- 
tation of rail transport, which has suffered 
seriously from lack of repair and replacements. 
Bank assistance was asked in financing the 
rehabilitation and improvement of the railway 
system, including a project for the purchase 
of locomotives, rolling stock, and spare parts, 
in order to relieve serious bottlenecks in the 
internal distribution of goods. The second cov- 
ered projects for the increase of crop yields 
and the expansion of arable land in an effort 
to reduce India’s critical food deficit. The gov- 
ernment proposed projects (among others) for 
the clearance of about 1.5 million acres of 
jungle and for the reclamation of about 4 
million acres of weed-infested land. In addi- 
tion, two river development projects would 
provide for extensive irrigation. The third 
special field of the mission’s activity was elec- 
tric power. Two multi-purpose projects were 
studied by the mission for the generation of 
cheap water power, the reduction of flood dam- 
age, and the irrigation of nearby land. One 
was in the Damodar River Valley in Bihar, 
and the other in Northeast Punjab. 

Despite the low rate of capital formation 
and the postwar deterioration of India’s balance 
of payments, the Bank was convinced both of 


the government’s intention to encourage sav- 
ings and reduce unproductive expenditures, 
and of the long-term prospects of the country. 
Accordingly, on August 18 the Bank granted 
a loan of $34 million; it will be used to finance 
the purchase of locomotives, boilers, and loco- 
motive spare parts and is part of an $84 mil- 
lion program for this purpose. Detailed studies 
are now being made of a thermal power station 
at Bokaro in the Damodar Valley, and of the 
project for clearing weed-infested land. The 
Bank has indicated that, if they confirm the 
results of the preliminary surveys, there will 
soon be other loans totalling about $40 million 
for these projects.? 

Tran. The Iranian Government informed the 
Bank in October 1946 of its wish to apply for 
a large long-term loan for the co-ordinated 
development and modernization of agriculture, 
industry, and transport over a seven-year 
period. Initial investigations by the Bank’s staff 
showed that the program was largely a collec- 
tion of individual projects and needed careful 
analysis of the appropriateness, relative prior- 
ity, and inter-relationships of the specific proj- 
ects included therein. In August 1948 Iran 
asked the Bank to advise in the selection of a 
variety of foreign experts to assist the Supreme 
Planning Board in working out a more inte- 
grated program. The Bank suggested the 
advisability of obtaining a co-ordinating con- 
sultant to integrate the work of the many 
experts and suggested that, to assure long-term 
continuity, an established organization would 
be better than an individual adviser for this 
purpose. These suggestions were accepted, and 
the Iranian Government named Overseas Con- 
sultants, Inc., to study its Seven-Year Plan and 
to recommend measures for its implementation. 

In March 1949 the Vice President of the 
Bank visited Iran to survey the general situa- 
tion. He reported that Iran’s resources and 
foreign exchange position provided grounds for 
considerable optimism in the country’s develop- 
ment possibilities, if the development program 
was administered competently and effectively 


8 On Sept. 29, 1949, the Bank announced that it 
had granted an additional loan of $10 million to 
India to finance part of the cost of agricultural 
machinery required for the reclamation of lands 
infested with kans grass and for the clearing of 
jungle lands. 
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and sound economic policies were followed. 
The Bank has agreed to study the possibility of 
participating, initially on a modest scale, in 
financing some of the development projects 
recommended by Overseas Consultants, Inc. 
Following a visit by Bank representatives in 
June, it was suggested to the Iranian Govern- 
ment that, after completion of OCI’s reports, a 
specific list of projects for the first years of 
the program should be prepared and that the 
Bank would undertake to study this list. 

Iraq. The Iraqi Government opened infor- 
mal discussions with the Bank and submitted 
extensive economic and financial data concern- 
ing the country in 1947. The Bank was advised 
that Iraq was considering the establishment of 
a Development Board, charged with responsi- 
bility for integrating the government’s various 
plans into a comprehensive development pro- 
gram. The Bank expressed its willingness to 
discuss specific projects and promised to make 
its staff members available from time to time 
for consultation with the Board. 

When the Middle East representative of 
the Bank visited Iraq in December 1948 and 
January 1949, he was approached with regard 
to a loan for a four-year investment program 
for flood control, irrigation, agricultural ma- 
chinery, a silo, railways, roads, and bridges. 
Staff members of the Bank visited Iraq for 
general discussions in April 1949 and advised 
the government that the Bank would be will- 
ing to consider a loan for flood control projects 
if public finances were put on a sound basis 
and a properly constituted Development Board 
were established to co-ordinate and execute 
the general program. The three projects spe- 
cifically suggested were the completion of the 
Habbaniya storage project on the Euphrates, 
the Gibraltar Dam on the Dyala, and the 
Wadi Tharthar storage project on the Tigris. 
It was felt that the other projects under dis- 
cussion in Iraq could not be properly studied 
or evaluated until they had been reviewed by 
the Development Board in relation to the total 
needs and resources of the country. 

In June and July 1949 a Bank mission 
visited Iraq to make an economic survey of 
the country, to study the flood control plans, 
and to advise the government on the establish- 
ment of the Development Board. The financial 
needs of the railway system were also dis- 


cussed. The report of this mission is still under 
study. 

Lebanon. The Lebanese Government first 
approached the Bank with respect to a loan 
in April 1948. Although no specific projects 
were put forward, a program of agricultural 
development once approved by FAO was sug- 
gested. It included the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery, the construction of irrigation works 
and grain handling facilities, and the institu- 
tion of an agricultural training program. 

With the assistance of a specialist from 
FAO, a Bank mission visited Lebanon in 
September, and a staff member was there again 
in April 1949. Their purpose was not to study 
specific projects, but to survey the general 
economy of the country and particularly its 
capacity to absorb and service a foreign loan. 
As a result of these visits, the Bank has indi- 
cated its willingness to consider a small loan, 
preferably for projects in the field of agricul- 
ture. 

Syria. No formal discussions have taken 
place between the Bank and Syria. The Syrian 
Government has only recently indicated that 
it proposed to raise the question of a loan and 
suggested that it was thinking of a series of 
projects for drainage, irrigation, hydroelectric 
development, and railways. 

Turkey. In March 1948 Turkey requested 
a large loan to finance a four-year investment 
program covering almost every aspect of the 
Turkish economy, although 80 per cent of 
the total was earmarked for transportation 
facilities, chiefly railway improvement and 
expansion. As the program was not sufficiently 
co-ordinated, and as its financing seemed be- 
yond Turkey’s reasonable prospects of absorp- 
tion and repayment, the Bank suggested that 
the entire program be reviewed and a small 
list of high priority projects be submitted. 
After further analysis and discussion, a small 
mission visited Turkey in January-March 
1949. It had the double task of appraising Tur- 
key’s general economic situation and of review- 
ing the mass of projects which the Turks had 
in mind, with a view toward selecting those 
most suitable for Bank financing. Subse- 
quently, the government made a formal appli- 
cation for various projects in mining, grain 
storage, power, irrigation, port and shipping 
development, locomotive repairs, and textiles. 
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Although the mission and the Bank man- 
agement were convinced of Turkey’s potenti- 
alities for development, they were also im- 
pressed with certain economic difficulties now 
facing that country. First of these was the 
already substantial foreign debt, which is likely 
to increase because of ECA’s present policy of 
extending aid to Turkey in the form of loans. 
It was found that inflationary pressures (the 
result largely of heavy military expenditures), 
Turkey’s low level of exports, and the deficit 
in its international accounts, particularly with 
the sterling area, required corrective measures. 
These difficulties were enhanced, the Bank felt, 
by the obstacles in the way of private enter- 
prise which threw virtually the entire burden 
of investment on the government. The Bank, 
at the same time, believed that the Turkish 
Government needed a comprehensive and inte- 
grated investment program and effective ad- 
ministrative machinery for assuring its execu- 
tion. 

These problems are receiving the attention 
of the Turkish Government, which has re- 
quested whatever technical assistance the Bank 
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might be ready to give. At the invitation of the 
government, the Bank will soon send to Tur- 
key an economic mission to advise it on such 
general matters as the preparation and co- 
ordination of a comprehensive investment pro- 
gram and the strengthening of Turkey’s fiscal 
and administrative structure. In addition the 
Bank, convinced that Turkey’s development is 
being impeded by the backwardness of, and 
limitations on, private enterprise, will send a 
representative to investigate the means by 
which productive investment by private capi- 
tal can be fostered. 

Meantime, a technical mission has already 
arrived in Turkey to study and evaluate three 
projects which the Bank considered most suit- 
able for immediate financing. These are the 
building of a dam on the Seyhan River, near 
Adana, which will prevent the now frequent 
and devastating floods in the lower Seyhan 
Valley, extend the area under irrigation, and 
provide electric power for an area with great 
industrial potentialities; the erection of new 
grain storage facilities throughout the country; 
and port improvement and development. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Literature on the Law of the Middle East 
Herbert J. Liebesny 


HE TIME is not long past when the 

law of the states of the Middle East, and 
especially Islamic law, was regarded as the 
exclusive domain of the scholarly specialist. 
However, the expansion of American business 
interests in the area is now bringing a large 
number of American professional men into 
daily contact with its legal systems. As a result 
there is a growing realization that some knowl- 
edge of the law of the Middle East as it is 
practiced today, and of its historical and 
theoretical bases, is as indispensable to those 
involved in the affairs of the region as it is to 
the scholars. 

It is with the aim of taking the first step 
toward satisfying this need that some of the 
more important books in European languages 
dealing with Islamic law and Middle Eastern 
legislation are discussed here. The selection of 
titles has been made chiefly on the basis of 
usefulness with regard to the legal problems 
faced today by American enterprise in the 
Middle East. Thus more stress has been laid, 
for example, upon works dealing with all 
phases of Islamic law than upon those treating 
exclusively personal status law. Also, it has 
been impossible to include a discussion of 
tribal law, Shiite law, or that of other sects 
outside the four Sunnite rites. Articles in 


1The four Sunnite rites, or schools of Koranic 
interpretation, and the regions of the Middle East 
in which they predominate, are: (a) Hanefite: 
Syria, Lebanon, Arab Palestine, Iraq, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, parts of India, parts of Egypt and the 
Sudan, and decreasingly in the Hijaz; (b) Male- 
kite: North Africa, parts of Egypt and the Sudan, 


encyclopedias or periodicals have been men- 
tioned only when they were considered basic. 

With few exceptions the legal systems of 
the Middle Eastern countries are compounded 
of two parts: Western law and Islamic law. 
At one extreme we find complete seculariza- 
tion in Turkey, and at the other the almost 
complete lack of any Western influence in 
such countries of the Arabian Peninsula as 
the Yemen or Saudia Arabia, where Islamic 
law is still paramount in all phases of legal life. 
For an understanding of all other areas, one 
must have both a basic comprehension of Is- 
lamic law, and a knowledge of the Western 
models upon which certain aspects of the local 
legal system may have been patterned. Gener- 
ally speaking, French law, of all Western legal 
systems, has had the most lasting influence in 
the Middle East. Where Middle Eastern states 
have not followed the French model, they have 
for the most part chosen other European codes 
upon which to pattern their own statutes. A 
basic knowledge of continental law and pro- 
cedure, with emphasis on France, is therefore 
of great help in meeting practical legal prob- 
lems in such countries as Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Turkey, Iraq, and Iran. In Israel and 
Palestine, the British mandate has introduced 
the influence of British colonial legal patterns 
and British common law. 


Eritrea, Kuwait, Bahrein, and Trucial Oman; 
(c) Shafiite: Lower Egypt, southern Arabia (espe- 
cially the Hadramaut), Yemen, part of Arab 
Palestine, certain coastal regions of Pakistan and 
India; (d) Hanbalite: Central Arabia (Najd), in- 
creasingly in the Hijaz. 





v Hersert J. Lresesny, of the Board of Editors, is an adviser in the American Independent Oil 
Company. He contributed “International Relations of Arabia: The Dependent Areas,” to the 


April 1947 issue of the Journal. 
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Any discussion of the legal literature on the 
Middle Eastern countries thus has to concern 
itself with two types of publications: those 
dealing with Islamic law and its development, 
and those dealing with Western law as applied 
in the various individual states. 


ISLAMIC LAW 


In contrast to Western law, which is secular 
in character, the legal precepts of Islamic law 
are closely intertwined with those of a religious 
or moral character. The classical works of the 
Moslem jurists, therefore, do not deal exclu- 
sively with matters which one would expect 
to find in a legal commentary, but also with 
questions of ritual, such as prayer or ablution. 
To understand the basic nature of Islamic law 
it is therefore necessary to acquaint oneself at 
least to some degree with the tenets and devel- 
opment of Islam in general. 

A brief study of the nature and development 
of Islam is H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism: 
An Historical Survey (London, 1949). A 
chapter on the subject was prepared by 
Edward J. Jurji for The Great Religions of 
the World (Princeton, 1947), also edited by 
him. These studies deal primarily with the 
theological aspects of Islam and not with the 
legal. They present, however, a valuable brief 
survey of the development of the religious 
tenets of Islam and of the rise of the various 
rites and schisms. Among older comprehensive 
works on Islam one should mention Duncan B. 
MacDonald, Development of Muslim Theol- 
ogy, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory 
(New York, 1903). Of fundamental im- 
portance are still the works and articles of the 
great scholars in the field of Islam. C. Snouk 
Hurgronje, Mohammedanism: Lectures on 
its Origin, its Religious and Political Growth 
and its Present State (Leiden, New York and 
London, 1916), and Ignaz Goldziher, Vor- 
lesungen ueber den Islam (2d ed., Heidelberg, 
1925), translated into French as Le Dogme et 
la Loi de I'Islam (Paris, 1920), should be 
cited specifically. More recently, comprehen- 
sive discussions of Islam have been written by 
H. Lammens, Islam: Beliefs and Institutions 
(London, 1929), and Henri Masse, Islam 
(New York, 1938). The attitude of the Mos- 
lem modernists toward the development and 
reform of Islamic law is discussed by H. A. R. 
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Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, 
1947). A critical bibliography of many of the 
older important works on Islam and Islamic 
law can be found in Gustav Pfannmueller, 
Handbuch der Islam-Literatur (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1923), and in C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Literatur (5 vols., 
Weimar and Leiden, 1898-1942). 

The basic source of Islamic law, the Koran, 
is available in several English translations, 
G. Sale issued a translation in 1734 which has 
been republished many times. M. Rodwell 
published his translation in 1876, and E. H., 
Palmer translated the Koran in 1880. Rod- 
well’s translation is available in Everyman’s 
Library, No. 380, and Palmer’s in the Ox- 
ford World Classics. 

Even though the Koran is the fountainhead 
of Islamic law it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Western student to go back unguided 
to this primary source. First of all, the sayings 
and actions of the Prophet, or traditions 
(hadith), represent a source of primary im- 
portance in Islamic law. Secondly, the writings 
of the jurists of the classical period, together 
with the commentaries on such writings, have 
developed a legal science (figh) which inter- 
prets the Koran and the hadith and cannot be 
disregarded in any study of Islamic legal prob- 
lems. Finally, it should be noted that even 
where a Koran passage may seem applicable, 
the danger of misinterpretation is always pres- 
ent, especially if the passage can only be 
evaluated from a translation, no matter how 
good, and not from the original Arabic. ‘Thus 
without some knowledge of the interpretation 
and practical application of the provision in 
question, it would be unwise for the Western 
user to draw conclusions for practical purposes 
directly from legal commands contained in the 
verses of the Koran. 

In this connection mention should be made 
of a recent book by Muhammad Valihai Mer- 
chant, Quranic Laws (Lahore, 1947). The 
author has attempted to compile under sub- 
ject headings the main principles of the Koran 
in the religious and legal fields. The purely 
legal topics dealt with are marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and usury. Under each heading 
Merchant gives full Koranic references, fol- 
lowing the English translation of Rodwell, 
and a brief introduction. Though valuable as 
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4 topical collection of Koranic rules the book 
does not pay enough attention to the develop- 
ment of the basic rules through traditions and 
jurisprudence, and presents therefore only an 
incomplete picture. 

The traditions of the Prophet have been 
transmitted to us in various Arab collections, 
of which six are regarded as authentic by the 
orthodox. The most widely acknowledged is 
that of al-Bukhari (d. 870 A.D.). His collec- 
tion was translated into French by O. Houdas 
and W. Marcais, Les Traditions Islamiques 
(Paris, 1903-08). A useful reference is also 
A. J. Wensinck, 4 Handbook of Early Mu- 
hammadan Tradition, Alphabetically Ar- 
ranged (Leiden, 1927). A discussion of the 
development of the traditions and further 
literature may be found in Th. W. Juynboll’s 
article “Hadith” in the Encyclopedia of Islam, 
and in the Handwoerterbuch des Islam (Lei- 
den, 1941). The latter article is a reprint of 
that in the Encyclopedia of Islam, with the 
bibliography brought up to date. 

In turning from works dealing with Islam 
in general to those dealing with Islamic law 
specifically, a distinction has to be made be- 
tween studies of the over-all nature of Islamic 
law and studies of specific rites. A further dis- 
tinction should be made between those works 
which were written primarily from a scholarly 
point of view and those whose primary aim is 
to serve as an introduction and guide to the 
colonial official and Western lawyer whose 
duties bring him in contact with Islamic law. 


A very good though brief general discussion 
of the principles of Islamic law which is 
easily accessible and will serve as an excellent 
introduction is contained in the article by 
Joseph Schacht, “Islamic Law,” in Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences. A more extensive 
treatment by the same author appeared in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam under the word shari‘a, 
the technical term for Islamic religious law, 
and under the same word in Handwoerterbuch 
des Islam. Reference should also be made to 
I. Goldziher’s article on figh in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam. All four articles contain good 
bibliographic references. Brief general works 
on Islamic law are C. Snouk Hurgronje, “Le 
Droit Musulman,” Revue de l’Histoire de 
Religions, XXXVII (1898), pp. 1-27: 174- 
203; and Sawas Pacha, Etude sur la Théorie 
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Général du Droit Musulman (Paris, 1892). 
A further work in German, based mainly upon 
the Hanefite rite, is Joseph Schacht, G. Berg- 
straesser’s Grundzuege des Islamischen Rechts 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1935), with very good biblio- 
graphical notes. An excellent small work in 
Spanish with extensive bibliographical notes 
at the end of each chapter is José Lépez Ortiz, 
Derecho Musulman (Barcelona-Buenos Aires, 
1932). The study is based mainly upon the 
Malekite rite. 

A rather comprehensive work in English 
written with a special view to practical needs 
is that by the Indian lawyer Abdur Rahim, 
The Principles of Muhammedan Jurispru- 
dence According to the Hanafi, Maliki, Shaft‘ 
and Hanbali Schools (London, 1911). Unlike 
some of the other works by Indian authors 
dealing with Islamic law, Abdur Rahim does 
not restrict himself to personal status law and 
inheritance, but includes chapters on contracts, 
torts, and procedure. The title is slightly mis- 
leading: even though the author attempts to 
take other schools into account, Hanefite law 
is stressed. 

A book written primarily for the practi- 
tioner, that is, the European colonial official 
or judge who is charged with applying Islamic 
law, is that by S. G. Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
Muhammadam Law: An Abridqment A ccord- 
ing to its Various Schools (London, 1931). 
Vesey-Fitzgerald was concerned primarily 
with conditions in the British West African 
possessions and his references to cases involv- 
ing Islamic law and decided by British courts, 
primarily in Zanzibar, and by the Privy Coun- 
cil in London are numerous. This feature en- 
hances the value of his study for areas where 
the possible application of Islamic law by Brit- 
ish courts is involved, as with regard to mixed 
cases in most of the British-controlled princi- 
palities in the Persian Gulf. However, a begin- 
ner should not rely so much upon these well 
thought out decisions of essentially European 
courts that he loses sight of the fact that this 
is a special development which he will find 
only in countries under European centrol and 
not in such countries as Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen. 

The same caution should be expressed with 
regard to many of the studies on Islamic law 
in India, or as it is called, Anglo-Moham- 
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medan law. There, too, it is customary to 
quote Indian cases involving questions of 
Islamic law. These make the books valuable 
for the student of Anglo-Mohammedan law 
or the practitioner dealing with that law, but 
might distort the picture somewhat for the 
student or practitioner dealing with other parts 
of the Islamic world. As an example of a 
book of this kind, mention might be made of 
M. D. Manek, Handbook of Mahommedan 
Law, (Muslim Personal Law) (4th ed., 
Bombay, 1948). 

The literature on the four orthodox rites of 
Islam varies in size and comprehensiveness. 
While there is a considerable amount of studies 
on the Hanefite, Malekite, and Shafiite rites, 
the literature in European languages dealing 
with the Hanbalite rite is extremely restricted. 
The student concerned with North Africa, 
Egypt, the countries of the Fertile Crescent, 
or the Arab principalities of the Persian Gulf, 
will thus find translations of Arabic works 
and studies which deal with the particular rite 
prevalent in the country of his interest. The 
student of the law of Saudi Arabia, where the 
Hanbalite rite prevails, is not so lucky. This 
is a distinct handicap in view of the multitude 
of legal problems which are arising and will 
continue to arise as more and more outsiders 
come to live in Saudi Arabia. It is to be hoped 
that this serious lacuna can be filled in the not 
too distant future by the translation of lead- 
ing works of the Hanbalite school. Beyond 
that, a treatise on the actual practice of the 
Saudi courts and the administration of Saudi 
justice, especially in Najd, would be highly 
desirable, 

The Hanefite rite was the official rite of the 
Ottoman Empire and is still widespread in the 
regions which once formed a part of it. Of 
the important older works of this school, the 
Hidaya of al-Marghani was translated into 
English by Charles Hamilton under the title 
The Hedaya or Guide: A Commentary on the 
Muslim Laws (2d ed., London, 1870). 
N.B.E. Baillie published 4 Digest of Muhum- 
mudan Law (2 vols., 2d ed., London, 1875- 
87). The first of these volumes deals with 
Hanefite law and translates parts of a collec- 
tion of legal opinions, or fatwas, prepared in 
the seventeenth century upon the initiative of 
the Mogul ruler Awrangzeb Alamgir. It is 
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amplified by quotations from the Hidaya and 
leading commentaries thereon. The second 
volume deals with Shia law. An important 
later commentary, widely used in the Otto 
man Empire, the Multaka al-abhur of al- 
Halabi, was translated into French by H. Sau- 
vaire (Marseille, 1882). The Ottoman Civil 
Code and the Egyptian Personal Status Law 
are codifications of Hanefite Law. The Egyp- 
tian Personal Status Law was translated into 
English by Wasey Sherry and N. Abcarius 
for the Sudan Government under the title 
Mohammed Kadri Pasha, Code of Mohamme- 
dan Personal Law According to the Hanefite 
School (London, 1914). 

Comprehensive treatments of Hanefite law 
by Western authors are few. The books by 
Schacht-Bergstraesser and Abdur Rahim dis- 
cussed above give particular attention to Hane- 
fite law. Besides, the works on Anglo-Indian 
law are mainly based on the Hanefite rite but, 
as pointed out above, most are written with 
the specific needs of Indian practice in mind. 

The Malekite rite has been treated more 
extensively than the Hanefite by European 
authors, mainly because it is the rite of North 
Africa and has therefore evoked the special 
interest of French and Italian scholars. The 
Malekite rite is also found in the Persian Gulf 
principalities. One of the leading works of 
this school, the Mukhtasar of Khalil ibn Ishaq, 
was translated into French by A. Perron, 
Précis de Jurisprudence Musulmane ou Prin- 
cipes de Législation Muslumane Civile et 
Réligieuse selon le Rite Malekite (6 vols., 
Paris, 1848-52). Another French translation 
of parts of this work is N. Seignette, Code 
Musulman par Khalil (Constantine, 1878). 
An Italian translation of the same work was 
prepared by Ignazio Guidi and David Santil- 
lana, Il “muhtasar” o Sommario del Diritto 


Malechita di Halil ibn Ishaq, Vol. 1: Giuris- 


prudenza Religiosa (‘ibadat) ; Vol. 11: Diritto, 


Civile, Penale e Giurdiziario (Milan, 1919). 
An English summary of French translations 
of the Mukhtasar was published by F. H. 
Ruxton, Maliki Law: Being a Summary of 
the Mukhtasar of Sidi Khalil (London, 


1916). A shorter work on the Malekite rite 
which is highly regarded in North Africa is 
the Risala of Ibn Zayd al-Qayrawani, of which 
there are two French translations: E. Fagnan, 
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Kayrawani, Risala ou Traité Abrégé de Droit 
Malekite et Morale Musulmane (Paris, 
1914), and Leon Bercher, La Risala ou 
Epitre sur les Eléments du Dogme et de la 
Loi de I’Islam selon le Rite Malikite (Algiers, 
1949). 

Despite annotations, the non-specialist will 
often find these translations of Arabic works 
dificult to use without expert guidance be- 
cause of the complicated terminology of the 
Arabic originals and the mixture of legal and 
religious precepts. Of great practical useful- 
ness, therefore, are those studies in European 
languages which present systematic surveys of 
the legal system of a particular rite in a form 
familiar to Western readers. A brief introduc- 
tion to Islamic law, mainly of the Malekite 
rite, with special regard to the problem of 
practical application in a country under Euro- 
pean colonial administration, and to the prob- 
lem of tribal usages, is Marcel Morand, /ntro- 
duction a lV’ Etude du Droit Musulman Algé- 
rien (Algiers, 1921). Morand discusses the 
bases of both private and public law but does 
not deal with specific legal institutions. For in- 
formation of this sort one will have to turn to 
such works as G. Surdon, Précis Elémentaire 
de Droit Musulman de l’Ecole Malékite d’Oc- 
cident (Paris, 1935); G. H. Bousquet, Précis 
Elémentaire de Droit Musulman (Malekite 
et Algérien) (Paris, 1935) ; or Marcel Duclos, 
Précis Elémentaire de Droit Musulman (3d 
ed., Algiers, 194-?). The last named study 
pays particular attention to Algerian cases and 
also contains a vocabulary of Arabic legal terms 
with their French equivalents. An excellent, 
more comprehensive work is David Santillana, 
Istituzioni di Diritto Musulmano Malichita 
con Riguardo anche al Sistema Sciafiita (Vol. 
I, Rome, 1938; Vol. II, Rome, 1943). 

The Shafiite rite has been treated primarily 
by German and Dutch scholars because of its 
importance in former German East Africa 
and Indonesia. Foremost among the works to 
be mentioned here is Th. W. Juynboll, 
Handleiding tot de Kennis van de Moham- 
medaansche Wet, Volgens de Leer der Sjaft it- 
ische School (3d ed., Leiden, 1925). A 
German translation, Handbuch des Islamischen 
Gesetzes nach der Lehre der schaf’itischen 
Schule nebst einer allegemeinen Einleitung, 
was published im Leipzig in 1910. This book 
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can be regarded as one of the standard works 
on Islamic law. It discusses both purely reli- 
gious matters, which are emphasized, and legal 
precepts, and contains a valuable general his- 
torical introduction showing the influence of 
the great Islamic scholar, C. Snouk Hurgronje. 
Another widely used Dutch work dealing with 
the Shafiite rite is L.W.C. van den Berg, De 
Beginselen van het Mohammedansche Recht 
volgens de Iman’s Aboe Hanifat en Sjafe’i 
(3d ed., Batavia-The Hague, 1883). A 
French translation appeared under the title 
Principes du Droit Musulman selon les Rites 
d’ Abou Hanifah et de Chafi'i (Algiers, 1896). 
One of the popular small Arabic works on the 
Shafiite rite, the Takrib of Abu Shuja, was 
translated into German by Eduard Sachau 
under the title Muhammedanisches Recht 
nach Schafiitischer Lehre (Stuttgart and Ber- 
lin, 1897). Sachau’s book was intended as a 
practical guide to Islamic law for the German 
judge or administrator in East Africa. It is 
therefore restricted to a translation of those 
parts of the Arabic original which are con- 
cerned directly with legal problems. There are 
extensive annotations based mainly upon al- 
Baduri’s glossae to Abu Shudja. In an intro- 
duction Sachau presents a brief survey of the 
Arabic literature on the Shafiite rite. His anno- 
tations are put into systematic form, and use 
continental European terminology whenever 
feasible. 

The number of monographic studies in 
European languages on special questions of 
Islamic law is not large. There are a num- 
ber of dissertations, mainly in French and 
German, which may prove useful when specific 
questions are studied, though their quality 
varies. There are also a fairly large number 
of articles in various French, English, Italian, 
and German periodicals which deal with spe- 
cific problems of Islamic law. Of the more 
comprehensive treatments along this line one 
might mention Chafik T. Chehata, Essai d’une 
Théorie Générale de I’Obligation en Droit 
Musulman (Cairo, 1936), based primarily on 
the Hanefite rite, and Emile Tyan, Histoire 
de l’Organisation Judiciaire au Pays d’Islam 
(Paris, 1938). Tyan’s work is a thorough 
study of the subject but written primarily 
from the historical point of view and there- 
fore of limited practical usefulness. 
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An excellent basic study on the treatment 
of conflict of laws in Islam is that of Choucri 
Cardahi, “La Conception et la Pratique du 
Droit International Privé dans l’Islam,” Acad- 
emie de Droit International (The Hague), 
Recueil des Cours, 1937, Vol. 2, pp. 507-650. 
Public international law of Islam has been 
dealt with in several recent studies. The most 
important are Ahmed Rechid, “L’Islam et le 
Droit des Gens,” Academie de Droit Interna- 
tional, Recueil des Cours, 1937, Vol. 2, pp. 
371-506; Majid Khadduri, The Law of War 
and Peace in Islam (London, 1941); and 
Muhammad Hamidullah, Muslim Conduct 
of State (Rev. ed., Lahore, 1945). Among 
these three studies, the one by Khadduri ap- 
pears most successful in attempting to set forth 
the concepts of international law in the Islamic 
community without relating them too closely 
to the rules of Western international law. The 
study by Ahmed Reshid tries with considerable 
success to explain the principles of Islamic in- 
ternational law to an audience at the Hague 
Academy composed of students steeped in the 
concepts of Western international law. Hami- 
dullah’s book follows almost entirely the sys- 
tem and terminology of Western international 
law, and seeks to fit Islamic concepts into the 
modern categories. The book is useful pri- 
marily where the reader desires to find the 
approximate counterpart in Islamic law of 
modern Western institutions and principles. It 
is less useful as an exposition of the basic prin- 
ciples and spirit of the rules of Islamic law in 
the international field. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE IN THE 
LEGAL SYSTEMS 


The modernization of the legal systems of 
the Middle East began under the Ottomans 
around the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when codes were enacted in the field of com- 
mercial law, criminal law, and criminal pro- 
cedure. They were thoroughly Western in 
concept and followed very closely the respec- 
tive French codes. The law of contracts, 
evidence, and some procedural matters were 
likewise codified, but upon the basis of Islamic 
law of the Hanefite rite. This compilation, the 
Mejelle (majallah), is thus Islamic in con- 
tent but follows in form more or less the model 
of European codifications. The Mejelle is 
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still in use, at least in a subsidiary fashion, in 
many of the successor states of the Ottoman 
Empire, such as Arab Palestine, Jordan, Iraq, 
Syria, and Lebanon. The various Ottoman 
codes and other important Ottoman legisla- 
tion were published in French by George 
Young, Corps de Droit Ottoman (7 vols., Ox- 
ford, 1905-06). 

Modern Turkey did not retain the old Otto- 
man codes. In the course of the modernization 
and secularization of the state inaugurated by 
Kemal Ataturk, the old legal system was re- 
placed by a new one based upon Swiss, Ger- 
man, and Italian models. The evolution of 
legal concepts from the religious to the secular 
is treated in Count Leon Ostrorog, The An- 
gora Reform (London, 1927). The Swiss Civil 
Code and Law of Obligations were taken over 
as a whole and enacted as the Turkish Civil 
Code on October 4, 1926. Thus, Swiss litera- 
ture dealing with the basic problems of these 
codes will also be found useful where ques- 
tions arising in Turkey are concerned. The 
new Turkish legal system is discussed in 
considerable detail by a number of Turkish 
authorities in H. Levy-Ullman and B. 
Mirkine-Gutzewitch, eds., La Vie Juridique 
des Peuples. VII: Turquie (Paris, 1939). 

In Egypt modern codes, again based upon 
the French model, were introduced in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Because of 
the dual system of mixed courts and national 
courts in Egypt, a system which went out of 
existence in October 1949, it was necessary to 
develop a dual set of codes. Both sets, how- 
ever, are based upon the French models and 
do not differ radically from each other. The 
Moslem personal status law and law of in- 
heritance has been codified on the basis of the 
Hanefite rite. The strong and prolonged influ- 
ence of French law in Egypt has resulted in 
a good deal of legal literature in the French 
language following closely the pattern of simi- 
lar French works. Thus we have E. Vroonen, 
Répertoire Général Alphabétique du Droit 
Egyptien Mixte (3 vols., Alexandria, 1938- 
40), which discusses the law of Egypt under 
sibiect headings similar to those found, for 
example, in the Répertoire Dalloz. Vroonen’s 
collection contains useful references to cases in 
the Mixed Courts. A looseleaf collection of 
recent legislation under subject headings was 
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published by U. Pace, Répertoire Permanent 
de Législation Egyptienne. There are also sev- 
eral periodicals in French dealing with the 
doctrine and practice of the Mixed Courts, all 
containing references to important legislative 
enactment. Of these, Bulletin de Législation 
et de Jurisprudence Egyptien, Gazette des Tri- 
bunaux Mixtes, and the more popularly writ- 
ten Journal des Tribunaux Mixtes should be 
mentioned. Cases dealt with by the National 
Courts were digested, in both French and 
Arabic, in the Bulletin O fficiel des Tribunaux 
Indigénes. International law is discussed in 
the excellent Revue Egyptienne de Droit In- 
ternational, which began publication in 1945 
and is patterned after the 4 merican Journal of 
International Law. There are also a fair num- 
ber of monographic studies dealing with the 
mixed courts and their development and the 
position of foreigners. Basic still is Jasper Y. 
Brinton, The Mixed Courts of Egypt (New 
Haven, 1930), which was written, however, 
before the Montreux agreements of 1936. The 
abolition of the mixed courts this fall will, of 
course, decrease the practical importance of 
studies devoted to them. Other aspects of 
Egyptian law have also been treated in 
monographs in European languages, primarily 
in French; in case of need the student or prac- 
titioner will not have much trouble in finding 
them. 

In Syria and Lebanon the Ottoman sys- 
tem prevailed until the end of World War I, 
when strong French influence set in under the 
French mandate. Many of the codes were 
modernized, following mainly the French pat- 
tern, and some legal literature in French was 
published. Most of the law codes also are avail- 
able in French translations. A very good bilin- 
gual (French and Arabic) law review, the 
Revue Judiciare Libanaise, appeared for a 
number of years in Lebanon, publishing arti- 
cles as well as decisions and important legisla- 
tive enactments. The periodical no longer ap- 
pears, in accordance with a tendency of recent 
years in the Levant States, especially since the 
abolition of mixed jurisdiction following the 
termination of the French mandate, to publish 
legal treatises in Arabic rather than French. 

The legal system of Palestine has been de- 
scribed concisely in a recent article by Norman 
Bentwich, “The Legal System of Palestine 
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Under the Mandate,” Middle East Joural, 11 
(1948), pp. 33-46. A brief list of works on 
Palestine law in English is contained in note 7, 
p. 45. The article is a good brief description of 
the gradual replacement of Ottoman law in 
Palestine by more modern rules based mainly 
upon British practice and British colonial 
codes and procedures. Among the important 
English works on Palestine law, C.A. Hooper, 
The Civil Law of Palestine and Transjordan 
(2 vols., London, 1938), should be mentioned 
specifically. Volume I is devoted to an Eng- 
lish translation of the Mejelle; Volume II con- 
tains a brief introduction to Islamic law and 
chapters on the history and nature of the 
Mejelle, as well as annotations to the Mejelle 
and references to Palestine legislation and 
cases. The very involved land law of Pales- 
tine can be found in F. M. Goadby and Moses 
Doukans, eds., The Land Law of Palestine 
(Jerusalem, 1926). The criminal law has been 
compiled with references to cases by E. D. 
Gordon, 4 Code of the Criminal Law of Pales- 
tine (Haifa, 1943), a book primarily designed 
for the practical use of police officials. H. Kan- 
trovitch, The Law of Criminal Procedure 
(Rev. ed., Jerusalem, 1946), presents the per- 
tinent legislation and amendments regarding 
criminal procedure. A study of the Jewish per- 
sonal status and inheritance law and its place 
in the law of Palestine was published by E. 
Scheftelowitz, The Jewish Law of Family and 
Inheritance (Tel Aviv, 1947). Under British 
influence authoritative reports also were issued 
in Palestine on cases decided by the Palestine 
courts. In recent years A. M. Apelbom began 
a collection called Annotated Laws of Pales- 
tine: A Statement of the Statute Law of 
Palestine in Alphabetical Order with Cross- 
References, Annotations to Decided Cases, 
Notes on Practice, etc. The collection does 
not appear to be very far advanced, and its 
present stage is not known. In Jordan some 
modernization of the Ottoman legal system 
also has taken place, but much more of the 
original Ottoman system remains than in Pal- 
estine. 

Iraq has undergone a somewhat similar 
legal development as Palestine. When the Brit- 
ish occupied Mesopotamia in 1918 the legal 
system in use was likewise that of the Ottoman 
Empire. Reforms were begun by the British 
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military administration and were continued 
by the Iraqi Government. Though some parts 
of the old system are still valid, much modern- 
ization has taken place. A very brief descrip- 
tion of the court system is contained in Majid 
Khadduri’s small pamphlet, The Government 
of Iraq (Baghdad, 1944). An official compila- 
tion of the laws of Iraq has been published 
annually under the title Compilations of Laws 
and Regulations Issued Between January 1 and 
December 31, 19—. The series contains laws, 
decrees, some important court decisions, and 
treaties and other international agreements 
concluded by Iraq. Among recent comprehen- 
sive legislation of special interest, The Code of 
Commerce should be mentioned. It was enacted 
in 1943 and replaces most of the old Ottoman 
Code of Commerce. It deals with merchants, 
commercial contracts, and negotiable instru- 
ments. 

In Iran a thorough modernization of the 
legal system was undertaken by Reza Shah 
Pahlavi. Codes based upon European models 
were introduced, with the civil code taking 
into account the principles of Shiite Islamic law 
as practiced in Iran. A brief description of the 
Iranian legal system and the codes and their 
contents can be found in R. Aghababian 
(Aghababoff), Législation Iranienne Actuelle 
Intéressant les Etrangers et les Iraniens a 
lV Etranger (Tehran, 1939). This very useful 
book is divided into two major parts. The first 
gives excerpts from international treaties to 
which Iran is a party, and from Iranian legisla- 
tion concerning matters of interest to foreign- 
ers such as passports and visas, residence, pro- 
tection of foreigners, and concessionary enter- 
prise. The second gives brief résumés of the 
various parts of the legal system, such as con- 
stitutional law, civil law, commercial law, tax- 
ation, and judicial organization. Unfortunately 
this part of the work is not quite complete: 
criminal law, and personal status and inher- 
itance, though contained in the table of con- 
tents, are not treated. The book has a good 
index. A fair number of monographs on Ira- 
nian law, mainly theses, have also been pub- 
lished in French. Among them one might cite 
A. Moazzani, La Condition des Etrangers en 
Tran (Paris, 1937); Amir Soleymani, La 
Formation et les Effets des Contrats en Droit 
Tranien, (Paris, 1936) ; and Gholam Hossein 
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Khochbine, Etude sur VOrganisation Judi- 
ciaire Civile de I'Iran Comparée a Celle de le 
France (Paris, 1938). 

In the states of the Arabian Peninsula, 
Islamic law is still the basis of the legal sys. 
tem. In Saudi Arabia some modern legislation 
following more or less Western patterns has 
been enacted in fields where the Islamic law 
does not provide solutions. Thus labor legisla. 
tion has been introduced, and in 1931 a com- 
mercial code was enacted which was based 
upon the Ottoman commercial code but elimi- 
nated such unacceptable features as references 
to interest. It was published in the Saudi 
Arabian semi-official gazette and newspaper, 
Umm al-Qura, between August 7, 1931 and 
February 26, 1932. So far as is known there is 
no English translation in existence, at least 
not in published form. 

Aden is a British colony and legislation is 
based on British colonial patterns. Legislation 
enacted for the colony may be extended to the 
Aden Protectorate, where it is applicable only 
to persons not natives of the protectorate. In 
the principalities of the Persian Gulf under 
British control, jurisdiction over all non-Mos- 
lem foreigners is in the hands of British off- 
cials except in the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman, where it is restricted to British sub- 
jects. This British jurisdiction is based mainly 
upon British Indian codes and practice as it 
existed at the time the Indian Independence 
Act of 1947 came into effect. A knowledge of 
British-Indian law is thus extremely helpful 
in dealing with legal problems affecting for- 
eigners in the sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. 
The applicable codes and statutes follow more 
or less the general pattern of comparable Brit- 
ish statutes and practice. The more important 
British-Indian statutes have been published in 
good annotated editions, and there exist vari- 
ous good law journals and law reports as well 
as case digests. A brief description of British 
jurisdiction in the Persian Gulf states may be 
found in Herbert J. Liebesny, “International 
Relations of Arabia: The Dependent Areas,” 
Middle East Journal, I (1947), pp. 164-65, 
and “British Jurisdiction in the States of the 
Persian Gulf,” Middle East Journal, Ill 
(1949), pp. 330-32. 

In most of the states of the Middle East, 
current legislation is published in official 
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journals which are indexed at the end of the 
year. In the years between World Wars I and 
II, many of these journals were published in 
both the local language and English or French. 
With the abolition of the mandates and the 
establishment of independent governments, 
the tendency has been more and more to aban- 
don publication in European languages, so 
that the majority of the official gazettes now 
appear in the local language only. In Saudi 
Arabia important enactments are published in 
Umm al-Qura. It might be noted that an 
oficial gazette, published in Arabic and Eng- 
lish, was introduced fairly recently in the Had- 
ramaut state of Mukalla. 

It has been possible to give only a brief and 
necessarily incomplete survey of the legal lit- 
erature of Islam and of those parts of the legal 
systems of the Middle East which are under 
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Western influence. It should be stressed that 
only the literature in European languages has 
been considered. For anyone who wants to ac- 
quire anything but a superficial knowledge of 
Islamic law, a knowledge of the Arabic sources 
and literature is, of course, indispensable. In 
addition, since more and more legal studies 
are being written in the local languages of the 
Middle East, it will be increasingly difficult 
to keep up with the developments in the field 
of law without a knowledge of Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Persian, or Hebrew. To facilitate the task 
of understanding, even in broad outlines, the 
law of the various states of the area, systematic 
up-to-date studies of the legal systems in ques- 
tion —their statutory bases, judicial organi- 
zation, and legal practice — would be most 
desirable. As is evident from the above survey, 
only scattered studies are available at present. 
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Ma‘na al-Nakbah (The Meaning of the Dis- 
aster), by Constantine Zurayk. Beirut: 
Kashaf Press, 1948. 87 pages. L.L.I. 


The failure of the armies of the Arab coun- 
tries to prevent the establishment of a Jewish 
State in Palestine last year, the alienation of 
the greater part of that country from Arab 
control, and the large-scale exodus of the Arab 
population from their cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, were events of tremendous consequences 
for the Arab people as a whole, not merely for 
those who were directly the victims of these 
events. For the first time since their departure 
from Spain in the 15th century, the Arabs lost 
an important part of their patrimony; but 
Palestine, unlike Spain, is in the heart of their 
domain, and thus its loss directly affects them 
all. Dr. Zurayk’s booklet, The Meaning of the 


(4 The Middle East Journal will order on behalf of its subscribers any book 
reviewed or listed in the Book Review section. Books published in the United 
States: Supplied at list price, postpaid. Mail check with order or request 
invoice. Books published abroad: Supplied at list price at current rate of 
exchange, plus cost of handling. Payment due upon receipt of invoice; all | 
payments to be made in dollars. Service guaranteed on books published in 
the United States only. Address all orders to Book Service, The Middle 
L East Institute, 1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 





Disaster, written in the summer of 1948 when 
hostilities were barely over, is an attempt to 
analyze the causes and the implications of 
what happened in Palestine. Dr. Zurayk, who 
was formerly Syrian Minister in Washington 
and is at present President of the Syrian Uni- 
versity in Damascus, represents a generation 
of young moderate intellectual Arab nation- 
alists. The Meaning of the Disaster is an ex- 
pression of the feelings and ideas of these young 
Arabs in Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, Amman, 
and what is left of Arab Palestine. 

The spirit of Dr. Zurayk’s book is one of 
intense self-criticism. While the responsibili- 
ties of Jewish, British, Americans, and other 
external factors are acknowledged, it is those 
of the Arabs themselves which are his pri- 
mary concern. Intellectual confusion, moral 
frustration and despair, prevail among edu- 
cated Arab youth; it is the duty of an Arab 
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thinker, as conceived by Dr. Zurayk, to dispel 
them by discovering the sources of weakness 
and decay which led to the loss of Palestine, 
and to suggest remedies. 

The causes and cures of the disaster in Pal- 
estine are divided into two categories: the 
immediate and the basic. Among the immedi- 
ate causes five are specified: 1. inadequate ap- 
preciation among the Arabs of the danger 
which Zionism represented to the whole Arab 
world; 2. failure to utilize all possible re- 
sources in the struggle; 3. lack of unity among 
the Arab states, displayed in all phases of the 
conflict in Palestine; 4. inadequate participa- 
tion of the Arab people in the struggle; 5. 
failure to secure substitute external alliances. 

In the second category comes the basic fact 
that “the Jews are living in the present and 
the future, while we still dream of the past.” 
The defeat of the Arabs in Palestine was not 
the defeat of one people by another; it was the 
defeat of one kind of regime by another. There 
must, therefore, be a radical change in the 
structure of Arab society, a real revolution in 
the Arab’s way of thinking and acting. The 
society which Dr. Zurayk envisages is popular, 
united, and progressive; to achieve it mechani- 
zation, separation of state and religion, disci- 
pline in the practical and experimental sciences, 
and openness to the highest spiritual and in- 
tellectual values in other civilizations are 
necessary. Only by such a radical transforma- 
tion of their society can the Arabs become a 
real part of the modern world, and avert the 
great dangers which lie ahead of them. 

Dr. Zurayk conceives what has happened in 
Palestine as a challenge to the Arabs and a 
parting of the ways. The victory of the forces 
of reaction and disintegration over those of 
progress must mean the eventual domination 
of the Jews over the whole Arab world; the 
opposite alone can avert this, and lead to the 
eventual recovery of Palestine by the Arabs. 

That the recovery of Palestine by the Arabs 
is an essential part of any program aiming at 
the renovation of Arab society is quite clear 
from Dr. Zurayk’s book, as it is equally clear 
from The Lesson of Palestine, by Musa Alami. 
Those in the Western world who hope that 
the renovation of the Arab Middle East can 
be effected through Arab-Jewish co-operation 
would do well, therefore, to study and to view 
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the obvious implications of these two books. 
They show that there are minds and forces 
among the Arabs capable of self-criticism, 
capable of envisaging and advocating radical 
changes in Arab society; they show also that 
the necessity of implementing such changes 
springs from fear of eventual Zionist expan- 
sion —that, therefore, such changes, if they 
are made, will be made not with the Jews, 
but against them. Vague and sentimental op- 
timism may hope for a gradual adjustment of 
differences between Arabs and Jews: the actual 
facts inspire no such optimism. Dr. Zurayk is 
not a fanatic, or a wild and bloodthirsty revo- 
lutionary. The fact that his main theme is the 
imminent peril which Israel represents to the 
Arabs, and the necessity for revolutionary 
changes in the Arab countries to meet this 
peril, is the measure of the gulf which the 
emergence of Israel has created between the 
two peoples. 

Cecit HourAni 

Manchester, England 


Egyptian Service 1902-1946, by Sir Thomas 
Russell Pasha, K.B.E., C.M.G. London: 
John Murray, 1949. 294 pages. 18s. 


Though called an autobiography in the pub- 
lisher’s cover-note, Egyptian Service is cer- 
tainly not that in the usual sense of the word. 
In his first chapter, Russell Pasha, as he is 
commonly called in Egypt, sketches his family 
background and his boyhood, revealing incipi- 
ent traits that later play their part in his 
career, but the rest of the book deals with 
his personal life only indirectly. He writes in 
the first person, grouping his material around 
various stages of his forty-four years’ service 
in the Egyptian Police, but he tells more about 
the people he worked among than about him- 
self. Humor makes his account entertaining; 
insight and experience give it value; and un- 
hackneyed topics supply originality. 

The scope of the book is deliberately lim- 
ited. About politics and policies the author 
refrains from comment, though he served 
under thirty-two Egyptian governments and 
was in contact with all the national leaders. He 
writes from the standpoint of a policeman 
whose duty was primarily to preserve law and 
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order — only this policeman had a gift for 
friendship and a sympathetic understanding of 
Egyptians. 

One of his purposes in writing is to give 
an account of a period which contributed much 
to Egypt’s development, but of whose actual 
working routine little has been told. During 
the British Occupation, English Advisers and 
their provincial inspectors, though nominally 
advisory or subordinate to Egyptian ministers, 
in practice largely controlled the administra- 
tion of the government. As an inspector for 
eight years under the Adviser to the Ministry 
of the Interior, Russell Pacha served in every 
province in Egypt, acquiring a basic knowledge 
of the whole country that was of immense 
value to him later as a senior official. From the 
provinces he was transferred first to Alex- 
andria as Assistant Commandant of Police, 
and then to Cairo, where for thirty years he 
was Commandant, the most important posi- 
tion in the police administration. These years 
covered two world wars and brought great 
political changes in Egypt’s history, and the 
demand they made on the head of the Cairo 
Police was varied and strenuous. 

Tact and self-effacement were requisites of 
an inspector’s success, together with a knowl- 
edge of his district. The standard required by 
the British Advisers was very high, and Russell 
Pasha’s early years were rigorous and full of 
incident. How well he came to know the 
people and the country is evident from the 
wide range covered by his crisp, clearly-told 
chapters. 

Russell Pasha’s keenest interest in the last 
ten years of his service was given to a crusade 
against narcotics. Debilitated by the deficiency 
diseases which are rapidly destroying their 
health, the fellahin have turned to drugs to 
restore their labor capacity and their virility. 
Though traffic in hashish and heroin has been 
checked, the fellahin will find substitutes un- 
less the cause of their desire for narcotics 
is removed. A national health campaign is as 
urgently needed as anti-narcotic legislation. 
No small part of the value of Egyptian Service 
is its analysis of the condition of the fellahin 
who form the majority of the population of 
Egypt. Readers expecting an interpretation of 
the development of Egypt’s political inde- 
pendence during the period 1902-1946 will, 


however, regret that the author’s restriction 
of the scope of his book prevents its being such 
a commentary. 
PAULINA OWENS 
Washington, D. C. 


Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), by Gabriel En- 
kiri. Cairo: Imprimerie Frangaise, 1948. 
483 pages. 


This work, written in commemoration of 
the centenary of Ibrahim Pasha’s death, re- 
flects both an Egyptian and a pan-Arab point 
of view. Ibrahim, the son of Mehemet Ali, the 
founder of modern Egypt, is hailed as the 
greatest military leader of the Orient since 
the time of Sultan Mohammed the Conqueror. 
Rare talents are attributed to him, not only as 
a military leader, but also as a civil adminis- 
trator and organizer, a promoter of enlighten- 
ment, a “hardy reformer and resolute defender 
of the principles of humanity and of individual 
liberty,” and as a pioneer champion of West- 
ern improvements and of equality of all sects 
and races in the Levant. 

The author maintains that Ibrahim Pasha 
saved the Ottoman Empire upon two occasions 
within the period of a decade. He is credited 
with having prevented the Wahabites from 
overrunning and detaching the Arab provinces 
from Turkey in 1816, and with having 
blocked the triumph of nationalism throughout 
Greece and the Balkans by his invasion of the 
Morea in 1825-26. Ibrahim is also credited 
with favoring a realistic line when he advo- 
cated a rapid advance upon Constantinople 
late in 1832, and when he suggested a like 
course early in 1839. He is believed to have 
been the hero of Missolonghi, as well as of 
Derayeh and of Konya. He is generously 
praised for his victories at Acre and at Nezib, 
“the Austerlitz of the Egyptian Napoleon,” 
and he is acclaimed as the inspiration of the 
beginnings of the modern “Arab renaissance.” 
Finally, he is pictured as having fought hero- 
ically throughout the last years of his life for 
the cause of progress as opposed to the forces 
of reaction in Egypt under the leadership of 
his nephew Abbas Pasha. 

Ibrahim was indeed a competent military 
leader and an efficient civil administrator. That 
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much may well be conceded. However, in war 
he won quite consistently over forces that were 
very poorly organized and trained; and he 
was favored pronouncedly by the expert assist- 
ance of a group of French officers who had 
been schooled in the armies of Napoleon. His 
record in Greece does not warrant his being 
classed as a humanitarian. He did little as a 
civil administrator other than to put into effect 
the orders of his father. And he most certainly 
would have failed as a statesman if he had 
been allowed to attempt the advance upon 
Constantinople which he repeatedly suggested 
to his father in critical times. 

Unfortunately, the author has not clearly 
indicated how he has proceeded with his 
studies, or to what extent he has relied on 
primary materials. In the text of his work 
he repeatedly refers to one and another of the 
historians who have preceded him in the study 
of certain phases of the origins of modern 
Egypt, and, upon occasion, quotes from their 
writings. He frequently also quotes at length 
from the writings of Ibrahim’s times, partic- 
ularly from the contemporary French diplo- 
matic correspondence. However, he has 
included no footnotes or special explanations 
regarding his sources. Nor has he included a 
bibliography, or supplied even an index for 
the convenience of his readers. Finally, he has 
permitted his work to be marred by the mis- 
spelling of a number of Western European 
names. 

Though the work is one-sided and marked 
by anti- Turkish, anti-Russian, and anti-British 
bias, it is definitely worth the serious attention 
of scholars. The author has given a clear and 
very informative account of all the major 
affairs of state with which Ibrahim was in any 
way associated. He has included in his text 
details of a colorful and personal sort to en- 
liven the interest of the reader. And he has 
thrown light upon the problems and innermost 
deliberations of the Egyptian authorities 
throughout the era of his study. An associate 
of the author has effectively supplemented the 
text with a liberal number of well-prepared 
illustrations which, it is said, are “based upon 
the documents of the epoch.” 


F. S. Ropkry 
University of Illinois 
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Three Years in the Levant, by Richard Pearse. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1949. 
294 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Although the two Levant republics of Syria 
and Lebanon were only in the background of 
the recent war, they were occupied by British 
and French troops which played prominent 
roles in the highly significant local political 
developments of the period. For it was during 
this time that the final phase of the Syrian and 
Lebanese struggle for independence took place 
—a struggle complicated by the fact that it 
was supported by the British and opposed by 
the French. It was also during this period 
that the Zionist agitation was reaching its peak 
and communist intrigue was becoming menac- 
ing. Although the Nazi threat had subsided in 
the Levant by 1943, the occupation troops had 
the difficult job of maintaining order in the 
face of these other disrupting factors. 


From 1943 to 1946 the author of Three 
Years in the Levant was a member of an in- 
telligence unit attached to the British army 
of occupation. It was his job to observe closely 
the personalities in the various places where 
he was stationed, and to investigate matters 
which might threaten the security of the area. 
In many posts Mr. Pearse was almost the 
only foreigner in the district, so in his leisure 
hours he associated with the local people. In 
this way he became well acquainted with a 
wide variety of natives, learned their customs 
and ideas, and observed at first hand the prob- 
lems facing them. 


Three Years in the Levant is refreshing to 
read in several respects. It is written in sim- 
ple, direct style. Mr. Pearse has used numerous 
anecdotes and colorful descriptions to give 
flavor to his account, but has also managed 
to insert a great deal of fact which makes his 
book informative as well as entertaining. It is 
plainly the account of a man who took a real 
interest in the countries in which he was sta- 
tioned and developed a genuine sympathy for 
the people living in them. As a result, Mr. 
Pearse was able in a short time to adjust him- 
self to strange surroundings and acquire sufh- 
cient experience and knowledge to write a book 
which few people living in the Levant, even 
for a much longer period, could match. 
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As the author suggests in the introduction, 
his interpretation of the Levant is a purely 
personal one and is not meant to be a scholarly 
account based upon objective research. One 
wishes, however, that he had taken greater 
pains to verify some of the “facts” and gen- 
eralizations which he presents. Many of these 
are inaccurate. For example, the Metwali 
acknowledge Ali as their foremost Imam, but 
Mohammed as their prophet; and to state that 
“Koranic law forbids any kind of change in 
the methods or in the ways of life of the Mos- 
lem” is untrue of most Islamic schools. Some 
of the author’s remarks about the wickedness 
of the Moslem feudal class are exaggerated 
and in questionable taste. 

In spite of these limitations, Mr. Pearse ends 
his book with three chapters containing truths 
known by far too few Westerners. These chap- 
ters deal with two timely questions: the Zionist 
problem, and the communist threat in the 
Middle East today. The author presents the 
Arab viewpoint on Palestine as drawn from 
his association with a wide assortment of 
Arabs. In the last chapter he demonstrates 
how “‘we only have ourselves to blame if Russia 
exploits the uncertain situation in the Middle 
East.” 

Davip S. Dopce 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Agriculture in the Sudan. Edited by J. D. 
Tothill. London: Oxford University Press, 
1948. xvili + 974 pages. 42s. 


In a short review one cannot possibly do 
justice to a book of close to 1,000 pages cover- 
ing a wide variety of topics and written by 
29 authors. Furthermore, the present reviewer 
must admit that he is not qualified to make a 
critical appraisal of each of the 31 chapters 
dealing with a large number of specialized 
subjects. 

But whether the reader has a specialized or 
only a general interest in the Sudan, he will 
find in this book a wealth of information. Part 
I consists of fourteen chapters covering such 
topics as historical background, climate, vege- 
tation, geology, land tenure, education, and 
nutrition. Ten chapters of Part II are devoted 
to such specific agricultural subjects as crop 
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production, animal husbandry, irrigation, fer- 
tilizers, and research and experimental work. 
In the last seven chapters we find a detailed 
description and analysis of agriculture (in the 
broad sense) in the various provinces of the 
Sudan. Two appendices, one a bibliography 
and the other a “Glossary of Arabic and Ver- 
nacular Words” add materially to the value of 
the book. Over 400 photographs give life and 
additional meaning to the various discussions. 
Included also are 16 excellent maps, diagrams, 
and tables. The whole is valuable for sociolo- 
gists and cultural anthropologists as well as 
agriculturists and agricultural economists, for 
it contains enlightening descriptions of the 
ways of life prevailing among the various tribal 
groups and rural communities. 

The outstanding feature of the book is its 
comprehensiveness and authenticity. All of the 
authors are qualified specialists who have had, 
long field experience in the Sudan. They write 
with authority, presenting detailed factual in- 
formation and convincing analysis, and supply- 
ing documentary support when necessary. The 
collective contribution of these scientists 
represents the total agricultural and rural 
effort of the British Government in the Sudan 
during the last fifty years. There is no doubt 
that important achievements have been made; 
indeed several of them could very well serve 
as guides to similar undertakings in the neigh- 
boring countries of the Middle East. Among 
these, the reviewer wishes to emphasize the 
solutions the Sudanese Government has found 
for the all-important land tenure problem; the 
development of model village communities in 
connection with new irrigation schemes; the 
successful and profitable growing of cotton 
through a type of tenancy that guarantees the 
peasant good food, good health, and satisfac- 
tory community life; and the development of 
agriculture among the tribes without trans- 
forming them into feudal groups, as has often 
happened in the Middle East. 

Arir I. TANNousS 
Department of Agriculture 
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ETHIOPIA 


The Government of Ethiopia, by Margery 
Perham. London: Faber and Faber, 1947. 
xxiii + 481 pages. 30s. 


As soon as Ethiopia came into contact with 
the Western world, various phases of Ethi- 
opian life were described in the reports of 
travelers, missionaries, and scholars. But not- 
withstanding the great number of books and 
articles, we look in vain for a general descrip- 
tion of the country, and especially of its gov- 
ernment. Margery Perham has undertaken the 
arduous task of dealing with this very difficult 
subject. 

In nearly every chapter the author deals 
first with the situation as it was before 1935; 
then with the period of the Italian occupation ; 
and finally with the period of restoration. For 
the first two periods, and especially for the 
first, she makes very intelligent use of the 
written documents, and the reader will find in 
this single book the best available summary of 
the geography, history, political and social insti- 
tutions, church, education, law, economy, and 
finance of Ethiopia prior to the coming of the 
Italians. The weakness of the book lies in its 
description of the period of restoration, that 
is, of present Ethiopia. Since the author was 
not in Ethiopia and did not make a personal 
investigation of the subject, she has had to rely 
on oral and written information based on offi- 
cial documents and the more or less contra- 
dictory statements of people who live there. 
Such data is insufficient, for only one with per- 
sonal contact can produce an actual picture of 
the government and show how its principles 
work. The author is well aware of the problem 
and writes that the book “is wholly concerned 
with the institutions of government, with its 
emphasis upon 1935 ... and it is followed by 
a sketch, inevitably somewhat incomplete and 
speculative, of the fortunes of each institution 
under the Italians and since the liberation.” 
An adequate description of the present govern- 
ment of Ethiopia, therefore, still remains to 
be written. 

Since Miss Perham’s book is likely to be used 
for reference, the following minor details might 
be noted: 
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One Ethiopian who “joined the Europeans 
in the criticism of the clergy” (p. 111) was 
Blatta Heruy Walda Sellasye, the former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and among the 
best of Ethiopian writers. When the author 
mentions any amount of money in dollars 
(p. 154), the American reader should keep in 
mind that she is referring to the Ethiopian 
dollar, the value of which is 40 American 
cents. Among the countries to which some of 
the most advanced students are sent (p. 255), 
the United States should also be mentioned. 
The problem of the “swing over to modern 
studies” (p. 257) is a vital one for Ethiopia. 
As a sidelight to the problem, the Ethiopic 
readers for the school children contain mostly 
translations of European tales. Very little at- 
tention is paid, unfortunately, to Ethiopian 
traditions and legends. The author’s statement 
that the region of Danakil belongs to “the non- 
Galla Southern provinces” (p. 263) has to 
be rectified. The region of the Danakil can at 
the most be considered as a central province. 

The title of santiba, that of the mayor, is 
not only held in the capital and in Gondar 
(p. 352), but also at least in Dabra Markos 
the capital of Gojjam. A social rank not men- 
tioned at all is that of the dalabbat, or feudal 
lord of the village. In former days he was in 
fact the lord of the village, and although the 
present administration strives to abolish his 
importance, it has to make concessions to his 
authority in many instances. At present, the 
local government of the villages and the small 
cities is on the middle road between the author- 
ity of the balabbat and that of the new admin- 
istration. 

I would not quarrel with the author about 
an exact translation of Amharic terms since it 
is very difficult to transcribe them for the Eng- 
lish reader. One could wish, however, for more 
consistency. To give only one example: The 
Ethiopic emphatic g is rightly transcribed 4 
in chiga-shum, and in ligakahenat “head of 
the provincial clergy,” but wrongly with é 
in asralaka “head of ten men,” (instead of 
asralaqa) ; in kadi “‘judge” (instead of gadi); 
and even with kh in khat “narcotic plant,” 
(instead of gat). Some mistakes in the tran- 
scription of proper nouns are: galaudeiros 
(king), instead of galaudewos; and Za’ra 
Ya’igob, instead of Zar’a Ya’gob or Yaqob. 
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As for the noted Italian Abyssinologist, his 
name is Conti Rossini, not Rossini. 


Since the author mentions on the linguistic 
map the language of Tigrinya, spoken in 
Eritrea, the language called Tigre, spoken by 
about 300,000 people, should also be noted. 
As for the other Semitic languages, Harari is 
important enough to have been mentioned as 
well. Among the Agau languages (p. 315), 
that of Bilin, even though spoken in Eritrea, 
should not be omitted. I would be less positive 
than Miss Perham in speaking of Agau or any 
other Cushitic language as a “Hamitic” tongue 
(p. 32), for the term “Hamitic,” as applied 
to the non-Semitic languages of Ethiopia, is 
questionable, and instead the term “Cushitic” 
should be used. Finally I would make less 
reservations than the author does for the term 
“Amhara.” It is true that Amhara “was, after 
all, but one province among others” (p. 16), 
but Amhara and Amharic represent the domi- 
nant culture of the country and its people, and 
the term has, therefore, a real and full mean- 
ing. The author’s statement that the “decisions 
with regard to languages, and especially the 
recognition of the use of non-Amharic ver- 
naculars, are interesting and liberal” (p. 254) 
should be modified in the sense that the only 
“non-Amharic vernacular” admitted and used 
in the schools is Arabic. 


In regard to the bibliography, the reader 
will not find much information about Ethiopia 
in Dillman, Catalogus, . . ., unless he is inter- 
ested in manuscripts. Instead, a_ reference 
should have been made to I. Guidi, Storia 
della Letterature Etiopica. The reader inter- 
ested in a bibliography of the Ethiopic lan- 
guages could be referred to Wolf Leslau, 
Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of 
Ethiopia (New York, 1946). An excellent re- 
port on the Ethiopians in Palestine, briefly 
mentioned by Miss Perham (p. 37), is to be 
found in E. Cerulli, Gli Etiopi in Palestina 
(2 volumes, 1947). 


These minor observations are not intended 
to detract from the over-all value of this excel- 
lent book. It makes passionate reading; it is 
objective and well-documented for the older 
periods; and it shows, at the same time, the 
sympathy of the author for the people of 
Ethiopia. These features, unfortunately, are 
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not commonly found in the descriptions of 
Ethiopia. 
Wo tr Lesitau 
The Asia Institute 
New York City 





INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Lead Kindly Light, by Vincent Sheean. New 
York: Random House, 1949. 369 pages. 
$3.00. 


It is with deep gratification that an Indian 
reads Vincent Sheean’s book on Mahatma 
Gandhi. In it he has shown that the Mahatma 
was the product of many previous Hindu 
phenomena and that he was a leading force in 
the Hindu renascence which has been going 
on since the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mahatma Gandhi’s religion, the quin- 
tessence of Hinduism, was in no way exclusive 
of other religious thoughts, nor was it hostile 
to any other religion. It was eclectic, it was 
widely tolerant, and it comprehended within 
it all the noble aspects of the great religions 
of the world. Through Gandhi’s interpretation 
of Hinduism, the similarities in the fundamen- 
tal concepts of the world’s great religions be- 
came apparent. 

Mr. Sheean admits in his book that he used 
to be afraid of India, but that he was impelled 
by many circumstances, including that of hav- 
ing reached the end of his tether in the West, 
to go there and see Mahatma Gandhi. He 
went fully equipped in his mind for the two 
interviews with Gandhi which form the back- 
bone of the book. He is astonishingly well-read 
in the philosophical and historical aspects of 
Hinduism. His sensitive, profound mind 
grasped Gandhi’s truth in much less time than 
others have taken to perceive it, and he has 
interpreted it in language at once brilliant 
and appealing. 

Vincent Sheean writes that he had a pre- 
monition as to the manner in which Gandhi 
was to die. Obsessed by it, he set out for India, 
arriving there while the Mahatma was under- 
going his last fast, which he had imposed on 
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himself to bring peace to troubled India. 
Sheean had two conversations with the Ma- 
hatma and then saw him fall from the bullets 
of an assassin. He followed Gandhi's ashes to 
the river. Then he composed his thoughts and 
feelings in a retreat in the Himalaya before 
returning to this country to write the present 
essay. 

Gandhi's supreme creation or discovery, he 
says, was Satyagraha, or soul-force (Satya, 
meaning truth; and agraha, firmness, or 
force). Satyagraha can roughly be explained 
as the voluntary sacrifice of selfish material 
desires for the truth. Renunciation, humility, 
discipline of the mind, and ahimsa, or non- 
violence, are component parts of the principle 
of Satyagraha as Gandhi first saw it, practiced 
it, and later perfected it as a political weapon 
in the fight for the independence of India. He 
used it on a mass scale in South Africa, where 
the Union Government ruthlessly practiced 
racial discrimination against Indians and other 
Asians. For example, Indians in South Africa 
were subject to a poll tax amounting to £3 
a head which many could not afford to pay 
and because of which they were in a state of 
virtual slavery. No marriage was considered 
legal unless it was performed according to 
Christian rites. Since most of the Indians were 
not Christian, this made their children illegiti- 
mate in the eyes of the law, and reduced 
Indian wives to the status of concubines. 
Gandhi organized a march across the border 
of the Transvaal and asked the Indian workers 
there to go on strike. Harkening to Gandhi’s 
injunction they submitted impassively to im- 
prisonment, flogging, and other abuses. The 
Union Government, having no answer to the 
novel method of defiance employed by the 
Indians, abolished the poll tax and the marriage 
law. This was the first of many Satyagraha 
campaigns which the Mahatma launched. In 
India, years later, he rallied the people behind 
him in the struggle against the British, and 
again used nonviolent ‘‘non-cooperation” as a 
weapon. The people boycotted English cloth, 
made salt (a government monopoly) from the 
sea, refused to pay crushing taxes, cheerfully 
sought jail, and submitted to beating and flog- 
ging. The extraordinary sight of women and 
children suffering police violence without 
flinching became common in India. The coun- 
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try was motivated by a force which was 
Satyagraha. 


Sheean examines Satyagraha and maintains 
that it can be accepted and practiced by the 
West (indeed, he says, there have already been 
isolated instances in America and Europe). 
“What Gandhi did,” writes Sheean, “was to 
lead us all, that is, all who are accessible to 
this lesson, back to that central core of being 
in which we communicate with an idea higher 
and greater than ourselves. Thus among his 
Islamic followers it can be said that they were 
better Moslems because of him, as his Christian 
friends were better Christians. He, the greatest 
of Hindus, expressed above all that all-embrac- 
ing, impersonal truth-absorbing catholicity of 
Hinduism .. .” 


“Make peace or perish’”’ is a message given 
to the world by many sages in different ways. 
Einstein has expressed it directly in a mathe- 
matical formula which appears on the title 
page against Gandhi's spinning wheel. Sheean 
saw in Mahatma Gandhi’s nonviolent struggle 
a “moral alternative to war.” The juxtaposi- 
tion of Einstein’s formula and the spinning 
wheel of Gandhi is the key to the plea con- 
tained in the book. 


Lead Kindly Light is bound to provoke in- 
tense heart-searching and discussion among 
those who concern themselves with peace. It 
will also open a new vista to those whose ig- 
norance of Hinduism has blinded them to the 
beauty of Hindu thought in its upper reaches. 
Vincent Sheean started a trend of writing in 
Personal History by describing the impact ot 
current events on one person. He has climaxed 
it himself with a book which certainly is the 
most thoughtful he has ever written, and per- 
haps the best he will ever write. 


For the benefit of those who wish to go 
further, Sheean discusses Hindu philosophy in 
greater detail in an unusually large appendix 
to the book. He has a chapter on the Gita and 
Gandhi’s version of the Gita. He has a bril- 
liantly written chapter on the precursors of 
Gandhi. A comprehensive bibliography com- 
pletes a thoughtful, scholarly piece of work. 


Unni Nayar 
Washington, D. C. 
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At Freedom’s Door, by Malcolm Lyall 
Darling. London: Oxford University Press, 
1949. xiv + 369 pages. $5.00. 


Mr. Darling brings to this purposeful study 
the experience of years of official work with 
the rural affairs of the Punjab. His earlier 
books, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and 
Debt and Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab 
Village, have been standard reference works 
for investigators and students. This latest work 
will occupy a prominent place beside these. It 
is, in addition, a tour de force in frank litera- 
ture undertaken as a deliberate effort to deter- 
mine the present state of the Indian peasant. 

The story in diary form winds its way from 
Peshawar in the Northwest to Jubbulpore in 
the Central Provinces, through the Punjab, 
parts of the United Provinces, and several 
States. Mr. Darling made the journey on 
horseback and has pictured the Indian rural 
scene with dramatic poignancy. Fifty pages 
are devoted at the end to the author’s “Im- 
pressions and Reflections,” in which he sums 
up his findings rather too briefly. Three points, 
however, stand out clearly: the Indian village 
today is a much better place than it was a 
generation ago, comparing favorably with vil- 
lages around the world; the division of the 
country into Pakistan and India was the out- 
come of a deep fear in the Muslim of Hindu 
domination; and the British left either too late 
or too soon. But having lingered as long as 
they did, their sudden departure certainly was 
responsible for the inability of the Indians to 
cope with the horrors of massacre and the 
sudden uprooting of humanity attendant upon 
the ripping in two of a land as if it were “a 
piece of old cloth” and the handing it over 
“in a day, to anarchy, savagery and ruin.” 

As pleasantly exciting reading, this book 
can be recommended to him who has travelled 
through the Indian countryside and to the 
devotces of travel literature. Anyone planning 
to study Indian village life will find it useful 
and stimulating. The political or social analyst 
will not find exact facts and figures, but the 
general impression he gathers may deflect him 
from errors in his thinking about a terrain of 
which so little is known. 

Horace I. PoLEMAN 
Library of Congress 
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Pakistan and the Middle East, by M. Ahmad. 
Karachi: Kitabi Markaz, 1948. v + 211 
pages. Rs. 6. 


This study was apparently designed in part 
to provide Pakistani governmental and diplo- 
matic personnel with a summary of the role 
which the countries of the Middle East have 
played in international affairs since the turn 
of the century. This task Mr. Ahmad has 
accomplished passably well. He emphasizes the 
strategic significance of the area in history and 
the importance of its economic resources, 
especially oil. He treats accurately, and in some 
detail, the recent political history of the several 
Middle Eastern countries, taking care not to 
give offense. The historical chapters, which 
constitute two-thirds of the book, have infor- 
mational value for Middle Eastern readers in 
general as well as for those in Pakistan. 

The author has been less successful in 
identifying Pakistani Moslems historically with 
the political interests of their coreligionists 
to the West. He cites the interest of India’s 
Moslems in the survival of the Turkish Cali- 
phate, and then praises Ataturk, destroyer of 
the Caliphate, as the hero of Islamic national- 
ism. He quotes statements by British officials, 
by Mr. Jinnah, and by successive conferences of 
the Muslim League to demonstrate Pakistani 
sympathy for the interests of Islamic peoples 
generally. This evidence will not appear im- 
pressive outside of Pakistan. He deplores the 
fact that Moslem states prior to 1947 accorded 
meager support to the Pakistan cause, and that 
nationalist Moslem leadership has frequently 
associated Pakistan’s emphasis on a common 
Islamic heritage with reactionary aspects of 
Pan-Islamism in their several countries. 
Ahmad himself is not reactionary, for he 
advocates vigorous action by progressive 
middle-class, student, and skilled worker 
groups to eliminate the reactionary control of 
the older politicians, whom he regards as hav- 
ing been tools of the imperialistic powers. He 
would presumably utilize the common cultural 
heritage to buttress a liberal political program. 
The author does not propose mass rebellion, 
however, and he exhorts the USSR not to 
encourage subversive elements but to revert 
to its friendly policy of the 1920's. 

Ahmad pleads finally for the establishment 
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of a Middle Eastern Union, including the 
Arab States, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and 
Pakistan, which alone would be capable of 
warding off annihilation at the hands of com- 
peting world power groups. He regards the 
principal danger to Pakistan as coming from 
“theocratic” and “fascist” Hindu rule in India, 
which he accuses of massacring India’s Moslem 
population and plotting the destruction of 
Pakistan. The probable ineffectiveness of this 
appeal can be measured against the historic 
Middle Eastern distrust of the partition of 
India as a British tactic to “divide and rule,” 
and the prevailing admiration for Congress 
leaders, such as Gandhi and Nehru, as the 
authentic champions of Asian freedom. Only 
very devout Moslems will be likely to respond 
to Ahmad’s fervid appeal. 

Ahmad’s book itself illustrates the difficulties 
of achieving the Middle Eastern Union which 
he advocates. The same nationalistic sentiment 
which opposes imperialistic domination also 
fosters historical rivalries which effectively 
veto efforts to co-operate for common ends. 
Champions of cultural traditions, on the other 
hand, are often not informed concerning inter- 
national affairs and are usually unresponsive 
to the economic needs of their respective 
peopies. The older Moslem states, which 
probably would not accept the leadership of 
India or Pakistan in any case, do not share 
Pakistan’s fear of India and some would prob- 
ably prefer India’s political support to that of 
Pakistan. 

Joun F. Capy 
Ohio University 





IRAN 


Russia and the West in Iran: 1918-1948, by 
George Lenczowski. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 376 pages. $4.50. 


Edward Brown’s The Constitutional Move- 
ment in Iran, published in 1911, gave a vivid 
and detailed study of events in Iran, and 
especially Azerbaijan, during the years 1900- 
1910. It was followed by Morgan Schuster’s 
The Strangling of Persia, in which was re- 
corded another chapter of power wrangling. 
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Other writers have given similar attention to 
the World War I years. Now George 
Lenczowski has produced Russia and the West 
in Iran: 1918-1948, filling in another large 
gap in the intricate and detailed history begun 
by the writers above mentioned. Some of what 
he tells has appeared before, but nowhere in 
such detail, nor drawn from such a variety of 
sources: besides those in Western languages, 
Dr. Lenczowski has used Russian documents 
freely, as well as many in Persian. 

Dr. Lenczowski spent the years of World 
War II in Poland, the USSR, and Iran. He 
was never deceived by efforts to portray a unity 
of spirit among the Allies, and as a result he 
was alive to the deep suspicion and intrigue 
going on at a time when much was hidden 
from Western eyes. The effort of the USSR 
to penetrate, decimate, and subjugate Iran 
under the very noses of Allied forces was los! 
to world sight until the war was won. Only 
then did it burgeon into a full-boomed world 
crisis as the first item on the UN Security 
Council agenda, where it still remains. Dr. 
Lenczowski has done a remarkable piece of 
research in going back 30 years to trace the 
threads which constitute the maze of political 
history leading to this crisis. Names unknown 
to Western readers, such as Khiabani and 
Lahuti, assume significance as agents of the 
cosmic, ubiquitous pattern of revolution fos- 
tered from Moscow, and the story of their 
activities casts light on Soviet techniques and 
aims in our own country and in our own times. 

The factual material is accurately presented, 
and the author’s judgment and opinions appear 
to be well-balanced. Inasmuch as U. S. postwar 
policy toward the Soviet Union clarified 
rapidly in the 1946 Security Council discus 
sions on the Iranian case, it might be claimed 
with accuracy that the Azerbaijan incident 
served to illustrate the wide cleavage between 
Eastern and Western ideas. Obscure to the 
Western world at the time, this cleavage need 
no longer remain obscure, for the author 
has well portrayed why the Soviet Union made 
its bid for aggrandisement in Iran so soon 
after the war had been won. 

Faults, omissions, and mistakes in the book 
are few. Often, however, the author leaves us 
in suspense about some character who mysteri- 
ously disappears, even though in several cases 
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the disappearance is not actually mysterious. 
For example, Lahuti, the Iranian revolution- 
ary leader and poet, “disappeared” to Moscow 
where he produced voluminous Persian poetry 
and literature glorifying the Soviet world. He 
remained in Russia, although his books and 
pamphlets were brought into Iran during the 
last war. Muzaffar Firuz, deputy Prime Min- 
ister under Ahmad Qavam during the Azar- 
baijan crisis, has not disappeared, but fits 
between Geneva and Paris, organizing a clique 
which he hopes will eventually return him to 
power. The author missed a small point of 
importance when he cescribed the army rebel- 
lion in Meshed in 1920. The treasonable offi- 
cers, led by Colonel Azari, turned up in Azar- 
baijan as officers in the “Peoples Army” with 
promotions given to them by the “Democrats.” 
Only a few were apprehended in a later event 
and transferred south. These small details, 
however, do not detract from the value of 
Lenczowski’s study. 

In his foreword Mr. George V. Allen, 
Assistant Secretary of State and a former U. S. 
Ambassador to Iran, has expressed the theme 
of the book: “Let those who would understand 
Iran today study its background, but let them 
not conclude that the rivalry in Iran today is 
between Big Powers. The rivalry is between 
big ideas.” Iran is the stage. 

Epwin M. Wricut 
Washington, D. C. 





PALESTINE 


The Realities of A merican-Palestine Relations, 
by Frank E. Manuel. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1949. viii + 378 pages. $5.00. 


Frank E. Manuel has written a study not of 
the realities of American-Palestine relations, 
but of the background of American-Zionist 
relations. Within this more modest context, 
his contribution is original and, at times, even 
masterly. The winding course of United States 
involvement with the Jewish settlement in 
Palestine is traced from its inception over a 
century ago through the rise of Israel in 1948, 
and against the background of the disintegrat- 
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ing Ottoman Empire and the fumbling manda- 
tory regime. An attempt is made to explode 
some of the legends that have been accepted as 
axiomatic by many of the parties to the Pales- 
tine dispute. While this is one of the more 
refreshing aspects of the study, the “debunk- 
ing,” on occasion, is characterized by over- 
statement and sensationalism. 

Extensive unpublished materials have been 
used in the preparation of the book. At the 
National Archives, Manuel delved into the 
files of the United States consulates at Jeru- 
salem and Beirut and their respective consular 
agencies at Jaffa and Haifa, into the internal 
Department of State memoranda on Palestine 
and Zionism, and into the records of the Paris 
Peace Conference. In the Division of Manu- 
scripts at the Library of Congress he examined 
the private papers of Oscar S. Straus, Wood- 
row Wilson, Robert Lansing, and others who 
played a prominent part in the shaping of early 
American policy on Palestine. (Contrary to 
the assertion in the publisher’s blurb, most of 
these files have been open to research students 
for years.) With these source materials was 
blended information gleaned from secondary 
literature in English, Hebrew, and Yiddish. 

Throughout the style is animated, and in 
large measure personalities are allowed to 
speak their own minds. Some of the most 
recondite matters—such as the administra- 
tion of justice by American consuls under the 
controversial Article IV of the Turko- 
American Treaty of 1830, or the distribution 
of alms to Jerusalem’s needy Jews under the 
halugah, or apportionment, system — are ex- 
plained in simple terms. Treated afresh, more- 
over, are the United States participation in 
the formulation of the Balfour declaration, 
the conflicting American pressures at the Peace 
Conference, and the protracted negotiation of 
the Anglo-American Convention on Palestine 
of 1924. Indeed, the chapter which appraises 
this Convention is the most penetrating of all. 

Manuel claims in his preface that his “trans- 
literation of Hebrew and Arabic names has in 
general followed the system devised by T. E. 
Lawrence.” To the author’s credit the trans- 
literation from the Hebrew is on the whole 
far superior to anything the venerated English- 
man was able to achieve. On the other hand, 
his rendition of Arabic names into Latin 
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equivalents 
Lawrence’s. 

The author’s omissions constitute the most 
serious limitation of the book. Until the story 
reaches the Paris Peace Conference at the close 
of World War I, discussion centers exclusively 
on the old Jewish settlement in Palestine, the 
emergence of the Zionist movement, the role 
of American Jews in both, and the relations 
with all three to the Department of State and 
its foreign service personnel in the field. Ameri- 
can missionary interests, which antedated the 
establishment of formal ties between Wash- 
ington and the Sublime Porte, are completely 
ignored in the Turkish period, although by the 
turn of the century American missionary insti- 
tutions studded a large part of the country. 
Similarly absent is a consideration of the suc- 
cessive American Adventist groups which 
settled in Palestine in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. There is little or no men- 
tion of American biblical researches and 
archeological exploration, or of the growing 
stream of American tourists who occupied in 
seasonal spurts so much of the consuls’ time, 
or of American-Palestine economic relations. 
Yet all of these topics are considered in detail 
in the consular and diplomatic files. 

Even in the period after 1918 the sudden 
introduction into the narrative of non-Jewish 
interests —chiefly those of the missionaries 
and the oil companies — is intended merely to 
focus attention on the shifting fortunes of 
Zionism. Furthermore, the author did not have 
access to any archival material dated later than 
the early 1920’s, so that the final chapter cover- 
ing the last quarter-century is sketchy and 
subjective. Nevertheless, Manuel has succeeded 
in providing a useful account of a much 
neglected phase of Palestine history. 

J. C. Hurewrrz 
New York City 
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TURKEY 


Turkey: An Economic Appraisal, by Max 
Weston Thornburg, Graham Spry, and 
George Soule. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1949. xvi + 324 pages. 
$3.50. 
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The time is ripe for an appraisal of the 
Turkish economy, for the Truman Doctrine, 
ERP, and Point IV have focused consider- 
able public attention on Turkey. Such a study 
is essential for the formation of an intelligent 
economic policy, not only for the American 
Government and American business, but also, 
as it happens, for Turkey; for the government 
of that country seems to be having some diffi- 
culty in deciding where it wants to go in the 
way of economic development. 

On the assumption that the national interests 
of America and Turkey are the same and that 
Turkey will do whatever is necessary to make 
American aid possible, a Twentieth Century 
Fund team, under the leadership of Mr. 
Thornburg, went to Turkey in 1947 to “learn 
how American resources may be transfused 
into the Turkish system to provide what the 
Turk’s own virility and enthusiasm cannot 
provide for themselves.” As Mr. Thornburg 
points out on several occasions, the team’s 
report is not a comprehensive review of Turk- 
ish society nor even of the Turkish economy, 
but an analysis only of the factors relevant 
to his specific purpose. He has inevitably con- 
centrated on weaknesses, faults, and defi- 
ciencies, because these are relevant to the 
problem of discovering what the Turkish 
economy lacks and how it can best be de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Thornburg’s description of Turkey’s 
productive facilities is a useful and generally 
accurate picture of the resources Turkey has, 
and it points out the main lines of development 
that ought to be followed in the interests of 
the Turkish people. These are, in brief, the 
development of a transportation system, with 
special emphasis on the road network essential 
to an agricultural population; emphasis on 
agricultural development, on the acquisition 
of simple tools, on irrigation, drainage, flood 
control, and education; and the establishment 
of small-scale light and consumer industries, 
particularly food processing, building mate- 
rials, simple spare parts, and repairs. Other 
observers have come to the same conclusions, 
for they have found it undeniable that Tur- 
key’s strength lies primarily in agriculture and 
in the kind of industries which will facilitate 
agricultural development and make use of 
agricultural products. That conclusion is 
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likely, however, to shock those Turks whose 
nationalism and superficial yearning for 
“Westernization” have led them to the belief 
that Pittsburgh and Detroit can be quickly 
transplanted to the Anatolian plateau. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Thornburg’s chapter on 
“The Economy in Monetary Terms” is not 
as helpful as his chapter on Turkish resources, 
a result largely of the fact that much of it is 
already out of date. The section on national 
income inevitably suffers from the inadequacy 
of Turkish statistics. The large reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange which Mr. Thorn- 
burg found in mid-1947 have dwindled, though 
they are still well above prewar levels. The 
traditional trade surplus disappeared in 1947 
and 1948, and Turkey now has a serious 
foreign trade problem. A large portion of 
recent imports consists of capital equipment, 
which may in the long run result in a greater 
export potential; but in the meanwhile, Tur- 
key continues to have difficulty in marketing 
its produce, the output of which under present 
circumstances of inadequate transport and 
equipment and high production costs, is not 
susceptible of any significant increase. The 
section on the budget also falls short of a well- 
rounded story. The deficiencies of this chapter 
are serious because of its conclusions that Tur- 
key’s needs of foreign exchange for capital 
investment are nominal by comparison with 
Turkey’s gold and foreign exchange resources 
and export earning, and that “the Turkish 
budget is adequate to finance every measure 
which is necessary to enable a vigorous eco- 
nomic growth in the country.” Both these con- 
clusions are open to doubt. 

Two major points stem, however, from Mr. 
Thornburg’s treatment of the problem of 
finances. The first is that the lack of co- 
ordinated planning and of technical and man- 
agerial knowledge is at least as important an 
obstacle to Turkey’s development as the in- 
sufficiency of local currency and foreign ex- 
change. The second (though it appears only 
implicitly and is inconsistent with the view 
noted above) is that if Turkey is to develop 
as it should, the burden of investment is too 
great for the government to undertake without 
disastrous inflation— that burden must be 
shared by private capital, which is available in 
presumably large, though unknown amounts. 


Mr. Thornburg’s major concern is with 
private enterprise. He finds that the present 
Turkish policy of étatism, which has discour- 
aged private enterprise, has increased Turkey’s 
productive capacity but has not in fact resulted 
in any improvement in the lot of the average 
Turk. In the interests of the Turkish peasant 
and town consumer, he feels, the State should 
restrict its participation in economic enterprise 
to fields in which private capital cannot invest 
with equal effect (i.e. public works) and 
should free private capital not only of the 
limitations now imposed on it, but also of the 
risk and fear of arbitrary and discriminatory 
acts by agents of the State. If the correct 
atmosphere is thus created, private capital will 
be willing to come out of hiding and invest in 
productive enterprise. The creation of such an 
atmosphere is also a prerequisite of American 
economic aid, whether it takes the form of 
credits or of know-how. 

Mr. Thornburg’s critique of Turkey’s 
poorly managed State capitalism is vigorous. 
His evidence that it has added little to the 
life of the Turkish people will be accepted by 
most students of the Turkish economy. Many 
will also agree with his interpretation of the 
origins of Turkish economic policy. Though 
a variety of factors gave an impetus to étatism 
in the early thirties, its real origin is to be 
found in the structure of Turkish society. The 
ruling class of the Republic, a coalition of 
civilian and military bureaucracy and of large 
landowning families, was the same as that of 
the Ottoman Empire, and étatism was a means 
of preserving their dominant position in Turk- 
ish society. Any far-reaching improvement in 
the nation’s agriculture or freedom to private 
enterprise would have created a prosperous 
peasantry and a powerful middle class and 
thus upset the distribution of social power. 
“The benefits to be derived from a really 
democratic and enterprising society simply 
were not understood by those at the top,” 
writes Mr. Thornburg; “they naturally and 
intuitively neglected to facilitate its growth.” 

In the light of this interpretation of Turkish 
étatism, one wonders whether the changes in 
policy suggested by Mr. Thornburg can be 
accomplished with the ease which he implies. 
For would those changes not strike at the 
very existence of Turkey’s ruling class, most 
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of all at the bureaucracy which is now a dead 
weight on Turkish society, and thus open the 
doors to a social revolution? Whether Mr. 
Thornburg realized this implication of his 
program and asked himself this question is 
not clear. His recurrent comments on Soviet 
and German influence in Turkey suggest that 
he thought of étatism as an importation from 
abroad which can be discarded with relative 
ease. In any case, he avoided the question by 
starting with the assumption that the Turkish 
Government will do what is necessary to 
attract American aid. Though the question 
may be avoided, it nevertheless exists, and it 
hits at the efficacy of the whole of Mr. Thorn- 
burg’s proposals. It is, of course, possible that 
Turkey’s ruling oligarchy realizes that its own 
safety and Turkey’s welfare depend upon a 
change away from the present static social 
economic situation. But of this Mr. Thorn- 
burg has given no evidence; and, indeed, little 
evidence can be found other than party and 
government professions, which still need to 
be tested by actual experience. 

Mr. Thornburg, in the enthusiasm of his 
indictment of State policy, has given the 
impression that “atmosphere” alone would be 
enough to organize private capital and divert 
it into productive channels. The fact is that 
capital in the Middle East is timid. When it 
does not seek safety in real estate, inventory, 
and gold, it seeks the kind of quick and exorbi- 
tant profits which are not appropriate to indus- 
trial investment. It will take time, experience, 
and persuasion in addition to an atmosphere 
of safety to bring Turkish capital out of hid- 
ing, and it may be just as difficult to transplant 
Western capitalism to Turkey as to transplant 
the industrial climate of Detroit. This factor 
lends credence (though not conviction) to the 
official Turkish allegation (easily dismissed by 
Mr. Thornburg), that private enterprise was 
tried in the twenties and found wanting. One 
would wish that Mr. Thornburg had taken 
more account of the traditions and habits of 
Turkish businessmen. One would also wish 
that he had not allowed his preoccupation with 
private enterprise to dominate his study of 
the Turkish economy and that, for instance, 
he had been more precise in his indictment of 
the Turkish legal system, based on European 
models, as an obstacle to private enterprise. 
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It is regrettable that Mr. Thornburg’s book 
is marred by a multitude of errors of fact and 
by dubious, if not definitely inaccurate, statis- 
tics. Thus neither M.T.A. nor E.I.E. are 
adjuncts of the Etibank; the figures for liter- 
acy and density of population do not corre- 
spond to the official statistics; the introduction 
of Islam and of the Turkish language into 
Asia Minor cannot be attributed to the Ortto- 
man Turks; Turkey’s debt to the Soviet 
Union never exceeded the $8 million of the 
1933 loan, nor has its debt to the U.S. yet 
approached the $140 million level cited for 
1947; far from having an export surplus of 
sugar, Turkey still needs to import about 
50,000 tons per year ; cement production capac- 
ity is about 23 per cent higher than reported. 
The caution with which Mr. Thornburg 
cited national income figures might well have 
been applied to all other statistics, for many of 
the statistics given to him by various minis- 
tries (and reported in the statistical appendix) 
do not correspond to those cited in official 
publications. 

These are but a few of many such lapses, 
but they are of minor importance. More thor- 
ough research, more sophisticated use of statis- 
tics, and greater recognition of the intrinsic 
weaknesses of private capital in a primitive 
economy would have resulted in a better- 
rounded story and would have bolstered Mr. 
Thornburg’s case, for he has found the heart 
of Turkey’s economic problem. His book, 
which should be instructive for Turks as well 
as Americans, may not be very popular with 
the Turkish Government. It is to be hoped, 
however, that there may be others like the 
ex-Minister who told Mr. Thornburg that 
this report reminded him of the Turkish prov- 
erb, “Our enemies make us laugh; our friends 
make us cry.” 


X. 





BOOKS ALSO NOTED 
Arab World 


Arab Dhows of Eastern Arabia, by Richard Le- 
Baron Bowen, Jr. Rehoboth, Mass. Privately 
printed, 1949. 50 pages. The evolution, con- 
struction, and sailing technique of the Arab 
dhow. 
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The Arab of the Desert, by H. R. P. Dickson. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1948. 42s. 
Intimate and detailed account of the Bedouin 
by a resident of Kuwait. 


Mabahith Iraqiyah (Recueil d’Articles), by 
Yacoub N. Serkis. Baghdad: Trading and 
Printing Co., 1948. 354 pages. 15s. A survey 
of the geography, history, and important 
monuments of Iraq. 


Les Problémes du Travail et les Organizations 
Ouvriéres en Egypte, by Zaki Madaoui. Alex- 
andria: Société de Publications Egyptiennes, 
1948. 183 pages. History of the labor move- 
ment in Egypt; economic and social position 
of the workers; analysis of the trade union 
law and activities; analysis of contrasts be- 
tween Egypt and Western countries; recom- 
mendations. 


Rihlat al-Munshi al-Baghdadi 
Munshi al-Baghdadi), by Sayid Muham- 
mad. Edited and translated by Abbas A. 
Azzawi. Baghdad: Trading and Printing Co., 
Ltd., 1948. 128 pages. 4s. Notes on the journey 
of al-Munshi al-Baghdadi with Claudius 
James Rich, British resident in Baghdad, 
through certain provinces of Iraq and Kur- 
distan. 


The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, by E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard. London: Oxford University Press, 
1949. 233 pages. $6.50. The story of the 
Sanusiya Order, an Islamic Brotherhood es- 
tablished among the Bedouin tribes of Cyre- 
naica. 


Ta‘ rikh al-‘Iraq al-Siyasi al-Hadith (Political 
History of Modern Iraq), by Abdul Razzaq 
Hasani. Sidon: Urfan Press, 1948. 3 volumes 
(I, 350 pp.; II, 230 pp.; III, 228 pp.). soo 
Fils. A comprehensive political history of Iraq 
trom World War I to 1948. 


(Itinerary of 


India and Pakistan 
Cottage Industries of India. Edited by V. R. 
Chitra and T. N. Srinivasan. Madras, 1948. 
1000 pages. 30s. Comprehensive survey of the 
Indian cottage industries, with an art supple- 
ment of 50 pages. 


Delhi-Chungking, by K. P. S. Menon. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. 245 pages. 
Account of a journey by foot, yak, and air- 
plane made in 1944 by India’s diplomatic 
representative in China. 


Gandhi; A Prophecy, by B. K. Malilik. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, Ltd.; Oxford: Hall the Pub- 
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lisher, Ltd., 1948. 90 pages. Rs. 5. The sig- 
nificance of the life and death of Gandhi. 


The India of My Dreams, by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1949. 128 pages. 
Rs. 3. In 28 short chapters Gandhi outlined his 
hopes for the future of India. 


Indian Industrial Labor, by T. N. R. Rastogi. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1949. 234 pages. 
Rs. 8/8. Problems concerning Indian labor, 
trade unionism, employer-employee relations, 
economics of labor welfare, wage structure in 
industry, industrial housing, and social insur- 
ance are discussed by the Labor Officer of the 
Calico Mills at Ahmedabad. 


Interview with India, by John Frederick Muehl. 
New York: John Day, 1949. $3.00. 


Mahatma Gandhi, by H. S. L. Polak, H. N. 
Brailsford, and Lord Pethick-Lawrence, with 
a foreword by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. London: 
Odhams Press, Ltd., 1949. 313 pages. 12 s. 6 d. 
A biography of Gandhi by four who knew him 
well. It discusses Gandhi’s philosophy and 
character, and their influence on India and 
world affairs. 


My Indian Son-In-Law, by Hilda Wernher. New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. 
274 pages. $3.00. The diary of a woman whose 
daughter married an Indian Moslem. Her 
description of family life and customs makes 
entertaining as well as informative reading. 


The Production Crisis, by Prakash N. Agarwala. 
Bombay: Thacker and Co., 1949. 196 pages. 
Rs. 5. A businessman's point of view concern- 
ing the various economic problems confronting 
India: taxation, exports, the role of foreign 
capital, labor, etc. 


Great Indians, by S. Radhakrishnan. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, 1949. 103 pages. Rs. 2/12. Lec- 
tures and essays on Mahatma Gandhi, Ramana 
Maharshi, Ramakrishna Paramahansa, and 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


Whither Pakistan?, by Z. A. Zuleri. London: 
Eastern Publishers, 1949. 96 pages. 6s. 


Israel 
Israel: Ein Siaat im Werden, by Eric Mettler. 
' Zurich: Verlag der Neuen Zucher Zeitung, 
1949. 143 pages. 


North Africa 
Amministrazione Fiduciaria all’Italia in Africa. 
Florence: Universita degli Studi di Firenze, 
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Centro di Studi Coloniali, 1948. 415 pages. 
L. 1,000. Proceedings of the Second Confer- 
ence on Colonial Studies held in Florence, 
May 1947. 


Atti del Terzo Convegno di Studi Africani: 
Firenze, 3-5 Giugno 1948. Florence: Univer- 
sita degli Studi di Firenze. Centro di Studi 
Coloniali, 1948. 208 pages. L. 800. 


Par L’E pée et par la Charrue: Ecrits et Discours 
de Bugeaud. Introduction and choice of text 
and notes by General Paul Azan. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. 350 
pages. 500 Fr. Declarations, orders, and letters 
of the French General Maréchal Thomas 
Bugeaud d’Isly (1784-1849), who consoli- 
dated Algeria for the French. 


Palestine 


4 History of Palestine From 135 A.D. to 
Modern Times, by James William Parkes. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. 
391 pages. $5.00. 


Religion and Ethics 
A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1V, by 
Surendranath Dasgupta. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1949. 448 pages. $13.50. 


Hindu View of Christ, by Swami Akhilananda. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1949. 
284 pages. $3.00. A Hindu religious teacher 
discusses the affinities between Christ’s way 
of life and Hinduism. 


Islam in the Sudan, by J. Spencer Trimingham. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1949. 268 
pages. $5.00. A regional survey of Islam in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and its reflection on 
the life of the Sudanese. 
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The Life and Time of Jehudah Halevi, by 
Rudolph Kayser. New York: The Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1949. 174 pages. $3.75. Discussion 
of the Islamic and Jewish poets and philoso- 
phers who flourished in medieval Spain. 


Le Livre de la Sagesse Arabe, by Elian J. Fin- 
bert. Paris: Robert Laffont, 1948. 92 pages. 
A selected group of Arab proverbs on various 
phases of life. 


Mohammedanism: An Historical Survey, by 
H. A. R. Gibb. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. 200 pages. 5s. The growth of 
Islamic theology and the expansion of the Mos- 
lem social order, from its origins as a practiced 
religion in the Koran and the preaching ot 
Mohammed to Mohammedanism in the mod- 
ern world. 


Literature 
Ibn as-Sikkit, by S. A. Ahmedali. Lahore: Mu- 
hammad Ashraf, 1949. 40 pages, Rs. 1/4. A 
short biography of Ibn as-Sikkit carefully 
documented. 


Persian Psalms, by Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Trans- 
lated by Arthur J. Arberry. Lahore: Muham- 
mad Ashraf, 1948. 127 pages. Rs. 7/8. 


Sri Aurobindo, by G. H. Langley. London: 
David Marlowe, Ltd., for the Royal India 
and Pakistan Society, 1949. 135 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Survey of the life and works of the Indian 
philosopher and poet. 


Turkestan 
Beyond the Caspian, by Douglas Curruthers. 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1949. 277 pages. 
22s. 6d. Travels and hunting experiences in 
Central Asia with particular emphasis on the 
nature and animals of the region. Illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Near East Section, Library of Congress 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Richard Ettinghausen, Abdollah Faryar, Sidney 
Glazer, Harold W. Glidden, Harvey P. Hall, George C. Miles, Leon Nemoy, M. Perlmann, 
William D. Preston, C. Rabin, Dorothy Shepherd, and Andreas Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of period- 
ical material dealing with the Middle East roughly since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid 
unwarranted duplication of excellent bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and 
portions of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Moslem Spain, 
the Arab world, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of Soviet Russia, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in 
these fields. The ancient Near East, Byzantium, Zionism and Palestine! are excluded; also, 
since the January 1949 issue India and Pakistan have not been included within the scope of 
the Bibliography. According to present plans the South Asia Section of the Library of Congress 
will soon produce independently a bibliography of South Asia in which India and Pakistan will 
receive full treatment. 


1 Palestine, the Jews of Palestine, Zionism, and Israel are omitted only because of the existence of a 
current, cumulative bibliography devoted to this field, i.e. Zionism and Palestine, a publication of the 
Zionist Archives and Library in New York. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 494. 








GEOGRAPHY ical and historical arguments adduced 
ti . . by these two countries. 
cae wana 2905 FISCHER, ROGER. “Essai sur le paysage 
y agraire du plateau de Maknés.” Rev. de 
2902 “A new Egyptian periodical.” Geog. Rev. Géographie Marocaine (Rabat) No. 4 
39 (J1’49) 495-6. Notice on a new journal (1948) 121-47. The author has devoted 
published in Cairo, the Bulletin de la most of his attention to the results of man’s 
société d'études historiques et géogra- utilization of the soil. 
phiques de I’Isthme de Suez. 2906 HUSAYN, MUHAMMAD. “Impressions of 
2903 BURTON-BROWN, T. “Azerbaijan ancient the Arabian peninsula.” (in Arabic) al- 
and modern.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 36 Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi (London) 9 (1949) 4. 
(Ap ’49) 168-77. Account of recent archeo- Based on a number of visits made during 
logical work in Azerbaijan, together with the past ten years. 
a brief description of the region around 29907 KING, E. H. “A visit to the tomb of a 
Rezaiyeh. medieval Armenian patriarch.” Armenian 
2904 CRARY, DOUGLAS D. “Geography and Rev. 2 (Summer 1949) 49-64. Description 
politics in the Nile valley.” Middle East J. of a journey made to Turkey in 1939 for 
3 (Jl '49) 260-76. The geographical unity the purpose of locating and identifying a 
of the Nile basin involves many factors medieval Armenian patriarchal seat 
beyond the scope of Egypt and the Sudan. known as Thavplour, which the author 
Thinking regarding it, therefore, should considers to be the same as present-day 
not be bound by relatively artificial polit- Khuran Kalesi. 
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PHILBY, H. ST. J. B. “Two notes from Cen- 
tral Arabia.” Geog. J. 113 (Je '49) 86-93. 
Describes the pools of Aflaj and the Qariya 
ruin field, of considerable archeological in- 
terest. Map. 

PRICE, M. PHILIPS. “A visit to Afghani- 
stan.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 35 (Ap '49) 
124-34. Concise and informative account by 
an observant traveler. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


(Ancient, medieval, modern) 


“Arabian middle class growing rapidly.” 
Oil Forum 3 (My 49) 207. As a result of 
oil operations in Saudi Arabia there is 
emerging a middle class of merchants, 
craftsmen, and skilled mechanics from a 
society that formerly consisted only of 
patricians and poverty-stricken herdsmen. 

“British Council gives fillip to Middle East 
industry.” Gt. Brit. and East 65 (My ’49) 
31-2. An interesting description of the 
various devices employed — scholarships, 
books, lectures, films, etc. 

“El Iraq y sus relaciones politicas.” Africa 
(Madrid) 6 (Mr ’49) 103-4. Iraq desires 
to become the leader of a group of states. 

“La U.R.S.S. y el Islam.” Africa (Madrid) 
6 (F °49) 67-8. Describes some of the 
Soviet propaganda methods. 

“Menhall concession viewed as valid despite 
coup.” Oil Forum 3 (My '49) 208-9. Arab 
participation in corporate stock is a unique 
feature in the history of Middle East oil 
dealings. In addition to granting one- 
eighth royalty to the government, this 
Syrian-American concessionaire plans a 
private educational and social security pro- 
gram. 

“Retour de la Macque.” L’Afrique et l’Asie 
(Paris) No. 1 (1949) 1-2. A brief but 
incisive analysis of the present state of 
mind of Moslems, almost 300,000 of whom 
made the Meccan pilgrimage in 1948 (three 
times as many as in 1947). 

“Syria still in turmoil over transits.” Oil 
Forum 3 (My ’49) 203-5. A candid dis- 
cussion of some of the difficulties and per- 
sonalities blocking oil transit agreements. 

“Umara’ Ghassan.” (in Arabic) al-Mustami‘ 
al-‘Arabi (London) 9 (1949) 18-20. A 
review of the more prominent facts con- 
cerning the history and culture of this 
famous pre-Islamic dynasty. (to be cont.) 

AL-KINANI, KHALDUN. “UNESCO and 
the Arab world.” (in Arabic) al-Mustami‘ 
al-‘Arabi (London) 9 (1949) 4-5. Reviews 
the not inconsiderable number of actions 
taken at the recent conference that are of 
interest to the Arabs. 
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trattato di amicizia e di commercio italo- 
francese del 15 febbraio 1949.” Oriente 
Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr '49) 1-8. A sketch of 
Lebanese history from the Mandate to 
independence, international relations, con- 
stitution and political parties, economic and 
financial problems, and an analysis of the 
Treaty of Friendship and Commerce with 
Italy, the first such concluded after the war 
between a country of the Levant and a 
northern European state. 


COLOMBE, MARCEL. “Od va l’Egypte?” 


L'Afrique et l’Asie (Paris) No. 4 (1948) 
29-42. Into ever deeper trouble until its 
two most important problems are solved 
—that of the royal power and its relations 
with the political parties, and that of inde- 
pendence. A fairly detailed exposition of 
recent Egyptian history. 


DAULAT KHAN, A. H. K. “The geograph- 


ical conditions of Arab Sind.” al-‘Urwa 
(Bombay) 2 (Ja ’48) 65-8. Summary of an 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis which seeks to 
prove, among other things, that Muhammad 
b. Qasim was not, as is commonly believed, 
the first Arab to enter Sind. 


DAVON, ROBERT. “Od en est I’Afrique 


orientale?” L’Afrique et l’Asie (Paris) 
No. 4 (1948) 43-9. It is quite probable, con- 
cludes the author, that the present pro- 
visional situation in the former Italian 
colonies will continue and that the English 
will remain where they are for quite some 
time. 


DESPOIS, J. “Le destin de l'Afrique du 


nord.” Rev. de la Méditerranée (Algiers) 
6 (S-O '48) 566-75. The effect of its geo- 
graphical location on the past and future 
of North Africa. A stimulating presenta- 
tion. 


ERMONT, L. “Od en est la Libye?” L’Af- 


rique et l'Asie (Paris) No. 1 (1949) 42-5. 
Sketches the difficulties in the way of real- 
izing the unity of the area. 


FALSAFI, NASROLLAH. “Darius the great, 


the greatest man in the ancient world.” 
(in Persian) Ettela‘at (Tehran) 2 (My 
49). Second in a series of articles about 
Darius the Great describing the civil and 
military organization of Iran during his 
reign and Darius’ contribution to civil- 
ization. 


FINLEY, MARK. “Afghanistan.” Contemp. 


Rev. No. 1000 (Ap °49) 225-30. A brief 
survey of the economic and _ political 
structure of Afghanistan. 


GUIRGUIS, PAULINE. “Ibn ad-Daya.” La 


Réwue du Caire 12 (Ap '49) 387-403. An 
analysis of the content and style of his 
Book of Compensation, a work that sheds 
some new light on roth century Egypt 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


which, in spite of its many races and re- 
ligious beliefs, was striving for inner 
solidarity and unity. 

IBRAHIM, MUHAMMAD KHALIL. “Al- 
Farabi and the society of nations.” (in 
Arabic) al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi (London) 9 
(1948) 4. An interesting account of the 
views of the famous gth century Arab 
philosopher on world government. 

IQBAL, ABBAS. “An Iranian commander 
and mediator in the crusades.” (in Per- 
sian) Ettela‘at (Tehran) 2 (Je ’49). An 
account of the part played by Amir 
Fakhr-ud-Din Yussef Hammavi of Iran 
in the fifth war of the Crusades and his 
role as mediator between the Ayyubid 
Malik al-Kamil and Emperor Frederick II. 

KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, SIR HUGH. 
“Ambassador in Turkey.” Fortnightly No. 
988 (Ap ’49) 228-35. The author served 
as British Ambassador to Turkey from 
1939-1944. An interesting account of his 
relations with the German Ambassador 
Von Papen. 

LICHTENSTADTER, ILSE. “The develop- 
ment of nationalism in the early Islamic 
empire.” United Asia 1 (My-Je’49) 525-7. 
Presents some historic parallels for present- 
day events. 

LIEBESNY, HERBERT J. “British jurisdic- 
tion in the states of the Persian Gulf.” 
Middle East J. 3 (J\’49) 330-2. Summary 
and comment on new British orders in 
Council of April 1949. These orders were 
necessitated by the altered status of Great 
Britain in India. 

MANDALIAN, JAMES G. “The Armenian 
side.” Armenian Rev. 2 (Spring 49) 51- 
61. A bitter answer to the author of #2947, 
presenting a detailed story of the Armenian 
case against the Turks. 

MASSIGNON, LOUIS. “Le probléme des 
réfugés et son incidence sur le proche- 
Orient.” Politique Etrangére 14 (Je ’49) 
219-32. The problem can be solved only 
through Israel’s accepting the bulk of 
those who wish to return. 

MELKONIAN, VARTAN. “Armenians in 
Iraq.” Armenian Rev. 2 (Summer '49) 
43-8. Armenians have been in Iraq from 
pre-Islamic times, and according to the 
Basra-born author, the Arabs have treated 
them very well. 

MONTAGNE, ROBERT. “France, England, 
and the Arab States.” Internat. Affairs 25 
(Je '49) 286-94. Calls for the speedy for- 
mation of a new Middle East policy com- 
mon to Britain, France, and the United 
States, lest the “Arab Orient, like China 
and Central Asia, fall a prey to chaos.” 


MONTAGNE, ROBERT. “L’état moderne en 
Afrique et en Asie.” L’Afrique et l’Asie 
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(Paris) No. 1 (1949) 3-25. A_ broad- 
gauged inquiry concerning the nature of 
the new states, whether they are indeed 
new or are merely ephemeral structures 
concealing the obstinate survival of ancient 
forms of life which would be capable of 
extended resistance to Western influence. 

MOYAL, MAURICE. “Post-mortem on the 
Arab League.” World Affairs 3 (Ap '49) 
187-95. Analyzes the Arab armies in turn 
and the strategy employed by each during 
the hostilities. The Arab League died be- 
cause of inner rivalries paralleling, in the 
eyes of the French author, the 1814 cam- 
paign against France. 

NAVASSARDIAN, VAHAN. “Bolshevism 
and the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion.” Armenian Rev. 2 (Spring ’49) 30- 
4s. A survey of attempts to dispose of the 
Dashnaks as an anti-Soviet force. 

NAYAR-NOURI, HAMID. “History of the 
Iranian flag.” (in Persian) Ettela‘at 
(Tehran) 2 (My and Je °49) Articles 
giving an account of the history of the 
Iranian flag from prehistoric times to the 
present, with documents and illustrations. 

PERRETT, MICHAEL, “King Abdullah 
and the Arab League.” Contemp. Rev. 
No. 1000 (Ap ’49) 207-10. Advises Britain 
to support this realistic and loyal king 
whose “policy and personality may one 
day produce a more stable, if less extensive, 
unity than the Arab League has so far 
achieved in this area so vital to world 
peace.” 

PHADKE, NARAYAN HAIR. “The Arabs 
and Hindu numerals.” al-‘Urwa (Bombay) 
2 (Ja '48) 29-35. Sets forth evidence for 
migration of the Hindu numerals to 
Arabia through the trade routes, as derived 
from mathematical texts, an investigation 
of number systems current in circum-Red 
Sea nations before Islam, and a study of 
the structure of the Arabic numerals. 

RONDOT, PIERRE. “L’experience soviétique 
chez les peuples tures de |’Asie Centrale.” 
L’Afrique et l’Asie (Paris) No. 4 (1948) 
3-18. What have the Soviets accomplished 
in the Moslem area of Central Asia? Have 
their peoples been rendered happier and 
more prosperous? Has the new regime 
penetrated the minds and permanently 
seduced the hearts of these Turkic peoples? 
These are the questions which are tenta- 
tively answered in this thoughtful article. 


2944 ST. AUBIN, W. de. “Peace and refugees in 


the Middle East.” Middle East J. 3 (Jl 
’49) 249-59. There will be no permanent 
peace between Israelis and Arabs until a 
solution is found for the refugee problem. 
In the meantime, stop-gap relief measures 
are running out. As a result of the impasse 
a dangerous social crisis is brewing. 
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SAMUEL, EDWIN. “George Kirk on the 


Middle East.” Jewish Quart. Rev. 40 (Je 
49) 117-9. Some critical views on the im- 
partiality toward the Zionist question of 
the author of A short history of the Middle 
East. 


TASHJIAN, JAMES H. “The American 


military mission to Armenia: I, II.” 
Armenian Rev. 2 (Spring '49) 62-74. 
Genesis and history of the mission headed 
by General James G. Harbord to aid the 
Armenians until it was determined “which 
power is to assume the mandatory of this 
country.” 


TEMEL, SEFIE BILGE. “The Armenians 


as viewed by a Turkish student.” Ar- 
menian Rev. 2 (Spring '49) 46-50. Con- 
cludes with an expression of optimism for 
the future, provided that there is a mutual 
forgetting about the past. The author is a 
student of sociology at Brown University. 
(See #2933) 


TOGAN, ZEKI VALIDI. “The great Turk- 


ish ruler Shahrukh.” (in Turkish) 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyati 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, ’49) 519-38. 
The times and personality of Shahrukh 
(b. 1377, d. 1447), Timur’s son and suc- 
cessor, especially commercial and political 
relations with China and the Ottomans; 
military, agricultural, and commercial re- 
forms; intellectual activities; literature; 
arts. 


VIATOR. “La question du Fezzan et !’Union 


Francaise.” Rev. de Defense National 
(Paris) No. 4 (N '48) 489-502. Following 
a brief review of the history, geography, 
and economic aspects of this region of 
oases in southwestern Libya, the author 
urges the French Government to claim a 
trusteeship over the territory from the UN. 


WILLIAMS, KENNETH. “Middle East oil.” 


Fortnightly No. 988 (Ap ‘’49) 223-7. 
Europe, which will come to depend more 
and more on Middle Eastern oil, should 
follow with keen interest the developing 
social implications and, if asked, provide 
advice and concrete assistance. 


YALCIN, HUSEYIN CAHIT. “The Arab 


countries and Turkey.” Asiatic Rev. 45 
(Jl ’49) 7o1-2. Some mellow personal 
observations on Turko-Arab sentiments. 


See also: 2904, 2909, 2972, 2973, 2986. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation, and 


2952 


communications ) 


“Aramco’s new field has big sweet crude 


yield.” Oil Forum 3 (My ’49) 201-2. When 


2953 


2954 


2955 


2956 


proved, three new areas are expected to 
add considerably to Saudi Arabian re- 
serves, currently estimated at 7 billion bbl. 
“Mid-East gas can meet world fertilizer 
deficit.” Oil Forum 3 (My '49) 210. Sum- 
mary of a report made by Jordan H. 
Stover, an official of the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization who recently 
surveyed the possibilities in Saudi Arabia. 
AMER, ABDEL LATIF. “Agricultural and 
co-operative credit in Egypt.” L’Egypte 
Contemporaine (Cairo) 39 (Mr '48) 345- 
8. The system of agricultural credit for 
small farmers became virtually a state 
enterprise through the foundation of the 
Agricultural Credit Bank in 1931. 
DE LEONE, ENRICO. “Industrie italiane in 
Eritrea.” Affrica (Rome) 4 (Ap ’49) 101-2. 
FRANCK, PETER G. “Problems of economic 
development in Afghanistan: I. The im- 
pact of world conditions.” Middle East J. 
3 (Jl ’49) 293-314. Attempts by economic 
planners to raise Afghanistan’s living 
standards has involved that country in the 
complexities of world economic conditions. 
These include problems of foreign trade 
balances, fluctuation of exports, geographi- 
cal shifts in trade, transport, international 
balance of payments, foreign exchange re- 
quirements. These must be solved before 
a sound developmental program can be 
instituted. 


2957 FRANCK, PETER G. “Turkey: problems 


and progress.” Middle East J. 3 (Jl ’49) 
33-6. Discussion of recent developments in 
Turkish economic affairs: new tax law, 
economic development program, American 
aid, foreign loans, foreign trade balance, 
status of private vs. state enterprise. 


2958 KAISSOUNI, A. M. “Oil in the Middle 


2959 


East.” L’Egypte Contemporaine (Cairo) 
39 (Mr °48) 263-94. A useful summary of 
the various concessions. The importance 
of oil in the Middle East is not limited to 
the producing countries. Individually dis- 
cussed are Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar, and Egypt. 

LOMAT, E. LAWSON. “Anglo-Iranian 
Agha Jari pipeline nears completion.” 
World Petroleum 20 (Ap '49) 48-9. This 
pipeline system of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. extends from the field to a new port 
at Mashur, near the Bandar Shahpur ter- 
minus of the Trans-Iranian railway. The 
port handles about 3.5 million tons of 
export crude per year. Map showing the 
various types of communications in south- 
west Iran. 


2960 MESSIQUA, M. “L’Egypte peut-elle ‘dol- 


lariser’ ses cotons?” L’Egypte Contem po- 
raine (Cairo) 245 (Mr ’48) 371-9. Egypt 
should consider itself free to require pay- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


for exports im any currency con- 


ment 
sidered appropriate to the needs of its 


economy. 

SABBADINI, ETTORE. “L’accord anglo- 
egiziano per la diga di Owen Falls e la 
regolarizzazione de corso de Nilo.” Affrica 
(Rome) 4 (My ’49) 127-8. This accord, 
announced on Feb. 9, 1949, by the Egyptian 
Cabinet, is an important event in modern 
Egyptian history and demonstrates the 
desire of Egypt to participate in the solu- 
tion of all problems connected with the 
economic development of Africa that con- 
cern it directly. 

STRAW, H. THOMPSON. “The Nuba of 
Kordofan.” Geog. Rev. 39 (Jl 49) 494-5. 
Summary of The Nuba by S. F. Nadel, 
together with a note on other publications 
dealing with the anthropology of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

THIBERT, J. “Skoura.” Rev. de Géog. 
Morocaine (Rabat) Nos. 1, 2, 3 (1948) 
25-71. Study of the proper utilization of 
the soil in a South Moroccan oasis. 

WILLIS, CARMINE. “Gezira cotton scheme.” 
Fortnightly No. 989 (My ‘49) 330-6. 
Description of Sudanese attempt launched 
after World War I to increase its income 
to meet its needs and to relieve the drain 
on Egyptian resources. 


See also: 2914, 2916, 2926. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


( General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 
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BADAOUI, ABDURRAHMAN. “The spir- 
itual crisis of Arab youth.” United Asia 
(Bombay) I (My-Je ’49) 528-30. A pas- 
sionate account of the tortured life led by 
many thinking Arab youths. 

CELERIER, JEAN. “Densité de population 
et niveaux de vie au Maroc.” Rev. de 
Géog. Marocaine (Rabat) Nos. 1, 2, 3 
(1948) 1-24. The population of French 
Morocco is increasing rapidly. A penetrat- 
ing discussion of the problem, which is 
neither new nor specifically Moroccan, 
together with a tentative solution. 

DUNCANSON, DENNIS J. “Sir‘at ’Adkeme 
Milga—a native law code of Eritrea.” 
Africa (London) 19 (Ap ’49) 141-9. Com- 
piled in 1943-44, the code’s status will 
depend on its acceptability to public 
opinion. 

GOODENOUGH, WARD H. “Comments on 
the question of incestuous marriages in 
old Iran.” Amer. Anthropologist 51 (Ap-Je 
49) 326-8. A note taking exception to the 
thesis of J. S. Slotkin that incestuous mar- 
riage may have been a favored form in 
early Iranian socicty. 
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political development of Muhammad: II.” 
Muslim World 69 (Jl ’49) 195-207. An 
original study of the Prophet's character, 
concluding that his strong and winning 
personality led his adherents to tolerate 
his faults and moral deficiencies and be- 
lieve in his teachings. 

“The labor 
movement in Egypt.” Middle East J. 3 (Jl 
49) 277-92. Egypt has made considerable 
progress toward labor legislation, but more 
remains to be done if the rising industrial 
class is not to become a subversive element. 
At present, the Arab labor movement, 
unlike the Iranian, is fragmentized and 
has primarily economic rather than polit- 
ical aims. There is no assurance, how- 
ever, that this will continue to be the case. 

HUNTER, R. E. “Nigde.” Asiatic Rev. 45 
(Jl '49) 714-15. Brief description of this 
small Anatolian Turkish town. 

MACINNES, ARCHDEACON A. C. “The 
Arab refugee problem.” Royal Cent. Asian 
J. 36 (Ap ’49) 178-88. The author, a mis- 
sionary who lived much of his life in an 
Arab quarter of Jerusalem, describes viv- 
idly conditions among Arab refugees from 
Palestine. 


PERLMANN, M. “Labor in Egypt.” Pales- 
tine Affairs (New York) 4 (Je ’49) 81-6. 
A useful survey of recent developments, 
based largely on original material. 

PUCCIONI, DINO. “L’istruzione in Eri- 
trea.” Africa (Rome) 4 (My 49) 129-30. 
Presents data to counter charges that the 
Italians hampered the education of the 
natives. 

SAKAKINI, WIDAS. “The evolution of 
Syrian women.” United Asia (Bombay) I 
(My-Je '49) 531-3. Relates some of the 
progress made since World War I. 

SCOTT, G. C. “Gordon Memorial College, 
Khartoum.” African Affairs (London) 48 
(Je ’49) 226-31. An interesting account of 
the organization and problems facing this 
Sudanese “center of higher learning.” 

SIDDIQI, MAZHAR UD-DIN. “Conception 
of morality in Marxism and Islam.” al- 
‘Urwa (Bombay) 2 (Ja ’48) 3-7. Unlike 
Marxism, Islam does not believe that peo- 
ples and nations inevitably in each suc- 
ceeding period of their history rise in the 
moral scale. On the contrary, it holds that 
progress and decline in morality is due 
wholly to their voluntary effort. 

SOLTAU, IRENE C. “Social responsibility 
in Lebanon.” Internat. Affairs 25 (Je ’49) 
307-17. Traces the recent developments 
making for social reform that are tending 
to displace the old “feudal” conceptions of 
communal living. 
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2979 THOMSON, WILLIAM. “The sects and 


Islam.” Muslim World 69 (Ja ’49) 208-22. 
A penetrating analysis of orthodox Islam 
which, sharpened by the Mu'tazilite contro- 
versy, led to a philosophically defensible 
and plausible explanation of God and man. 
While God’s treatment of man was justi- 
fied, man’s ways were left unexplored, thus 
leading to a great weakness in orthodox 
thought. 


See also: 2914. 


SCIENCE 


2980 NEEDHAM, JOSEPH. “Central Asia and 


the history of science and technology.” 
Royal Cent. Asian J. 36 (Ap ’49) 135-45. 
Interesting discussion of technological in- 
ventions coming from China to Europe by 
way of Central Asia and the Middle East. 


ART 


(Archeology, architecture, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, minor arts, painting and music, man- 
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2982 


2983 


2984 


2985 


2986 


uscripts and papyri) 


CARRATALA, J. G. “Ceraémica Hispano 


Arabe.” Africa (Madrid) 6 (Ja ’49) 12- 
13. Some general considerations. IlIlust. 


DICKSON, VIOLET. “Artistic house decora- 


tion in Riyadh.” Man 49 (Jl '49) 76-7. A 
note on the details of house ornamentation 
in wood and plaster in the capital of Saudi 
Arabia. Frontispiece in color, and two 
figures. 


HAMILTON, R. W. “Some capitals from 


the Aqsa mosque.” Quart. Dept. Antiquities 
in Palestine (Jerusalem) 13 (1948) 103- 
zo. With numerous photographs and draw- 
ings. The style is unlike the pre-Islamic 
churches of Palestine, but resembles the 
gate of the Haram ash-Sharif in Mecca 
and the Kh. Mafjan of the 8th century. 
It is suggested that the capitals were taken 
ca. 1035 from the shrine in the basilica of 
Constantine and the Rotunda of the Resur- 
rection rebuilt in A.D. 615-29. 


KANIAN, A. “Archeological science and 


Armenian architecture.” Armenian Rev. 2 
(Summer '49) 92-7. An interesting account 
of their main contributions. 


KURDIAN, H. “H. Kurdian collection of 


Armenian manuscripts.” Armenian Rev. 2 
(Summer ’49) 27-40. This collection now 
numbers about 200 items and, according to 
the author, is the largest private collection 
in the world. Photographs. 


MAHDIHASSAN, S. “The Indian origin of 


the Arabic script.” al-‘Urwa (Bombay) 2 
(Ja 48) 9-27. For the same reason that the 
Arabs borrowed their numerals from the 
Indians, i.e. admiration for a clever and 
useful device, they adopted the fully- 
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2988 


2989 


2990 


2991 


2992 


2993 


2994 


2995 


formed Indian (devanagari) script as a 
space-saving shorthand method for writing 
on bones. 

NASSAR, N. G. “The Arabic mints in Pales- 
tine and Transjordan.” Quart. Dept. of 
Antiquities in Palestine (Jerusalem) 13 
(1948) 121-7. With full list of mints, dates, 
and references. 

ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. “From Arabic books 
and manuscripts: I: Pseudo-Asma‘i on the 
pre-Islamic Arab kings.” J. Amer. Orient. 
Soc. 69 (Ap-Je ’49) 90-1. Cites some evi- 
dence to show that the Ms. Paris ar. 6726 
was not written by Ibn as-Sikkit, contrary 
to its colophon to this effect. 


LANGUAGE 


ERTAYLAN, iSMAIL HIKMET. “Behcet 
il-hadaik fi mev‘izet iil-halaik, an im- 
portant Turkish document of the 13th cen- 
tury.” (in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi 
Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergisi (istanbul) 
3 (Mr 31, ’49) 275-93. 16 pages in fac- 
simile reproduction of a Turkish book of 
religious content, from a manuscript dated 
703/1303. Introductory note stresses lin- 
guistic importance. 

KOWALSKI, TADEUSZ. “The Turks of 
north-east Bulgaria and their language.” 
(in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili 
ve Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
49) 477-500. Turkish version of a com- 
munication delivered at the International 
Congress of Orientalists in Leiden in 1931. 

LANG, D. M. “Sa‘di and the age of reason 
in France, II.” Asiatic Rev. 45 (Jl ’49) 
716-18. No period in European literary his- 
tory has been distinguished by a more en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the work of Sa‘di 
of Shiraz than the 18th century in France. 

LESLAU, WOLF. “An Ethiopian merchant's 
argot.” Language (Baltimore) 25 (Ja-Mr 
*49). An etymological study of his vocab- 
ulary. 

MANSUROGLU, MECDUT. “The declen- 
sion of the pronoun in Turkish.” (in Turk- 
ish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyats Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
49) 501-18. Comparative study of the de- 
clension of pronouns, especially in Uygur 
and Osmanili. 

TUNA, OSMAN NEDIM. “Repetitive ex- 
pressions in Turkish.” (in Turkish) Ede- 
biyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili we Edebiyati 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, '49) 429-44. 
Compilation of repetitive expressions of 
heterogeneous character and meaning in 
modern Turkish. 
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ARBERRY, A. J. “Rhazes on the philosophic 
life.” Asiatic Rev. 45 (Je '49) 703-13. The 
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English translation of an Arabic text which 
contains an unprecedentedly bold “state- 
ment of the supremacy of reason, so logical 
a condemnation of religious fanaticism, so 
beautiful an exposition of the ideal of hu- 
man happiness.” 


2996 ATES, AHMED. “Etude sur la Tarcuman 
al-Balaga et sur la maniére dont la poésie 
persane s’est conservée jusqu’a nos jours.” 
(Edcbiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat: 
Dergisi 3 (Mr 31, ’49) 257-65. A study of 
Farrukhi’s (d. 1038) treatise on rhetorics, 
the importance of which lies in its many 
quotations from early Persian poets. A 
comparison with later sources (divdns) 
shows how much the copyists of the divans 
have changed their texts, substituted new 
words for obsolete ones, modernized 
phrases, similes, etc. 


2997 BATIMAN, BURHANETTIN. “Deism and 
humanism in Namik Kemal’s work.” (in 
Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
49) 295-306. Analysis and interpretation 
of a line from a poem of this 19th century 
Turkish poet. 

2998 DEMIRTAS, FARUK KADRI. “Harname.” 
(in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk 
Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 
(Mr 31, °49) 369-87. The Fable of the 
Ass, a Turkish poem by Seyhi (d. 1422). 

2999 ERGIN, MUHARREM. “Turkish poems in 
Cami il-me‘ani.” (in Turkish) Edcbiyat 
Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats Dergisi 
(Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, '49) 539-69. The 
Cami is a collection of Persian and Turk- 
ish poems (written in 1533). The author 
publishes a part of the Turkish poems 
included, specifically 33 gazels by Halili 
(d. about 1485), 13 gazels by Ca‘feri (15th 
century), and 7 gazels by Kasim (late 
14th century). 

3000 GASPARD, ARMAND. “Le Sassounacan, 
épopée Arménienne.” Asiatische Studien 
(Zurich) No. 3/4 (1948) 97-105. The 
Sassounacan offers a new field for the 
study of epic poems because, among other 
things, it is one of the two major epics 
that remained oral until the last century 
(the other being the Kalevala). 

joor IBRAHIM, AL-MUBARAK. “Poetry and its 
renaissance in the Sudan.” (in Arabic) 
al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi (London) 9 (1949) 
26-7. A brief historical sketch, followed by 
excerpts from ‘Abdallah ‘Umar al-Banna’, 
the leading Sudanese poet whose themes 
are universal in scope. 

JABBUR, JIBRA'IL. “Arabic literature in 
medieval Spain.” (in Arabic) al-Abhath 
(Beirut) 2 (Je ’49) 131-50. An historical 
survey, including some fresh observations. 
(to be cont.) 
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3003 KAPLAN, MEHMED. “Abdulhak Hamid 
and nature.” (in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiil- 
tesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istan- 
bul) 3 (Mr 31, '49) 333-49. Abdilhak 
Hamid (1851-1937) was the first to intro- 
duce the Western conception of nature into 
Turkish poetry. Special importance is at- 
tributed to the poems he published in 1878. 

300g KARAHAN, ABDULKADIR. “Figani, a 
Turkish poet of the 16th century.” (in 
Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
’49) 389-410. The poet was hanged in 
1531/32 by order of Ibrahim Pasha, whom 
he was said to have offended by some 
satirical verses. 

3005 KRAPPE, ALEXANDER H. “The Indian 
origin of an Armenian folk tale.” Arme- 
nian Rev. 2 (Spring ’49) 110-3. Communi- 
cation between Armenia and India has 
been continuous virtually from the dawn 
of history. The only thing doubtful about 
this tale is the date of its migration, not 
its Indian provenance. 


3006 KUTLUK, IBRAHIM. “Sindbadnfme.” (in 
Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
49) 351-67. Short survey of the contents 
of this important Persian collection of 
stories (written in 1161 or 1162 by Muham- 
med b. ‘Ali ez-Zahir es-Samerqandi) 
which was published by Ahmed Ateg in 
Istanbul in 1948. 

3007 ROSSI, E. “La fonte Turca della novellacor- 
nice dei ‘Mille e un Giorno’ di Pétis de la 
Croix.” Oriente Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr ’49) 
28-33. Being the Tale of Farrukshad, Far- 
rukhriz and Farrukhnaz from the Turkish 
collection al-Faraj ba‘d al-shiddah. 


3008 SURATGAR, LOTFALI. “Persian stories in 
verse.” (in Persian) Ettela‘at (Tehran) 
2 (My ’49) 8-10. Describes the significance 
of Persian short stories in verse and says 
the reason why this literary artistry has 
developed to such an extent in Iran is that 
people have been accustomed to supplement 
their speech with stories and anecdotes. 
Examples are quoted from Nezami, Jalal- 
ud-Din Rumi, Attar, Sa‘di, and Jami. 

3009 TARLAN, ALI NIHAD. “Fuzuli’s hitherto 
unknown Qasides.” (Cont.) (in Turkish) 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 49) 411-27. 
Four more of his Persian Qasides. 

3010 TIRMIDHI, B. M. “Shaykh Tahir al- 
Fatani.” al-‘Urwa (Bombay) 2 (Ja "48) 
47-50. Al-Fatani (b. 1507) is known as 
the “leader of Indian traditionalists.” He 
was a pupil of Shaykh ‘Ali al-Muttagi, 
author of the Kanz al- ‘Ummal. 

3011 YONTEM, ALi CANIP. “Vahid Mahtémt, 
Divan poet and poet of the people.” (in 
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Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
49) 267-74. Most of the divdn (High 
Style) poets despised popular poetry. But 
Vahid Mahtimi, a Turkish poet who died 
in 1732, composed both in the Divan style 
and in the style of the folksongs (Tiirki). 


See also: 2988. 
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HOWARD, HARRY N. “Recent books on 
international relations.” Middle East J. 
3 (Jl ’49) 337-41. A new approach is nec- 
essary in the study of international rela- 
tions in the Middle East: less emphasis 
on the policies of the Great Powers and 
more attention to the trends being devel- 
oped within the countries of the area itself. 
Numerous references to recent publications. 

SIMON, J. “Bibliographie copte (1940-1948). 
I, Il.” Orientalia (Rome) 18 (1949) 100-21. 


See also: 2962 
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AL-JARIM BEY, ‘ALI. “Personalities whom 
I have kown.” (in Arabic) al-Mustami‘ 
al-Arabi (London) 9 (1949) 14-5. Some 
impressions of Muhammad ‘Abduh by a 
well known Egyptian scholar, recently de- 
ceased. 

CAFEROGLU, AHMET. “Tadeusz Kowal- 
ski.” (in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk 
Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergisi 3 (Mr 31, '49) 
245-55. Obituary note on the famous Polish 
orientalist, and a list of his publications. 

KHALOSI, $SAFA. “Al-Ab Anastas Mari al- 
Karmali.” (in Arabic) al-Mustami al- 
‘Arabi (London) 9 (1949) 4-5. Some bib- 
liographical data on this distinguished 
Iraqi scholar. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Paiforce: the official story of the Persian and 
Iraq command, 1941-1946. Middle East J. 
3 (Jl 49) 345-6. (Gordon Mattison). The 
book fills a serious gap in the story of 
World War II, but more attention might 
justifiably have been given to American 
participation. 

Université Saint-Joseph de Beyrouth. Ori- 
ente Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr '49) 38. (E. 
Rossi.) The history of an institution that 
has done much to promote culture and 
progress not only in Lebanon but through- 
out the Near East. 

AGA-BUZURG AL-TAHRANI, MUHAM- 
MAD MUHSIN AL-SHAHIR BI-L- 
SHAYH. Al-zari® a ila tasdnif al-shi‘a 
(6 vols.). Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyati: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
49) 581-6. (Ahmed Ates). Extensive bib- 
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3034 


liography of Shi‘itical works. Reviewer 
lists some errata. 

AL-‘ASHSH, YUSUF. Fihris makhtatat Dar 
al-Kutub al-Zdahiriyyah. al-‘Urwa (Bom- 
bay) 2 (Ja ’48) 62-5. (B. M. Turmidhi), 

ARBERRY, A. J. Immortal Rose. Oriente 
Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr ’49) 43. (E. Rossi), 
An anthology of Persian lyrics. 

ARBERRY, A. J. Kings and Beggars. Ori- 
ente Moderno 29 (Je-Mr °49) 43. (E. 
Rossi). The first two chapters of Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan translated into English. 

BALTRUSITIS, JURGIS. Le probléme de 
VOgive et l’Arménie. Armenian Rev. 2 
(Summer ’49) 157. (H. Kurdian). 

BELL, H. IDRIS. Egypt from Alexander the 
Great to the Arab conquest. Aegyptus 
(Milan) 28 (’48) 225-6. (Aristide Cal- 
derini). 

BERRI, GINO. Pace et guerra fra Danubis 
e Nilo. Oriente Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr ’49) 
44. (E. Rossi). 

CAILLE, JACQUES. Une mission de Leon 
Roches &@ Rabat en 1945. Rev. de Geog. 
Marocaine Nos. 1, 2, 3 (’48) 115-6. (F. 
Gendre). 

COINDREAU, ROGER. Les corsaires de 
Salé. Rev. de Géog. Marocaine No. 4 ('48) 
162-3. (F. Gendre). 

DELLA VIDA, GIORGIO LEVI. Documenti 
intorno alle relazioni delle Chiese Orien- 
tali con la S. Sede durante il pontificato 
di Gregorio XIII. Oriente Moderno 29 
(Je-Mr ’49) 36. (E. Rossi). 

DESPOIS, JEAN. L’Afrique du nord. Middle 
East J. 3 (Jl ’49) 353-4. (Maxwell Har- 
way). An able exposition of the view that 
North Africa is a composite of Berber, 
Arab, and European elements, all of which 
must be given due consideration. 

DUDA, HERBERT W. Balkantiirkische 
studien. Oriente Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr ’49 
39-40. (E. Rossi). 

FAKHRA’I, MAJD UD-DIN MIR. Nihfte. 
Oriente Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr °49) 43-4 
(E. Rossi). A collection of Persian poems. 

FAWCETT, LADY. The travels of the 
Abbé Carré in India and the Near East, 
1672 to 1674. Geog. J. (London) 113 (Je 
49) 109-11. 

FISHER, SYDNEY NETTLETON. The 
foreign relations of Turkey, 1481-1512. 
Middle East J. 3 (Jl 49) 354-5. (Roderic 
H. Davison). A factual, but sometimes too 
concise narration of a complex period in 
international relations which has drawn 
little attention from the Ottoman point of 
view. 

GANDJAI, TURHAN. Persian translation: 
of Amir Nizdmuddin Navdi's Muhakemetu 
‘l-Lugatayn (Tehran, 1327). Edebiyat 
Fakiiltesi Tirk Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergisi 
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(Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, ’49) 575-7. (Ibrahim 
Kutluk). 

GIBB, H. A. R. Mohammedanism. Internat. 
Affairs 25 (Jl ’49) 381. (George Kirk). 
GLUBB, JOHN BAGOT. The story of the 
Arab Legion. Commentary 7 (My ’49) 
504-7. (Robert Weltsch). “The most in- 
teresting feature is the vivid description 
of ... the great adventure of gradually 
extending western influence to regions 
where habits of life have not changed since 
the days of the patriarch of the Jewish 
bible”; Middle East J. 3 (Jl ’49) 252-3. 

(George Fielding Eliot). Discusses Glubb’s 
ability as a military leader and the valor 
of the individual Arab soldier when prop- 

erly led. 


GROSECLOSE, ELGIN. Introduction to 
Iran. Internat. Affairs 25 (Jl ’49) 382. 
(R. W. Bullard). 


HINDUS, MAURICE. In search of a future. 
Middle East J. 3 (Jl 49) 341-2. (Harvey 
P. Hall). The analysis of the problem of 
economic uplift is sound, but the author 
adopts a too optimistic attitude toward the 
role that Israel may play. 

HITTI, PHILIP. The Arabs. al-Mustami‘ 
al-‘Arabi (London) 9 (1949) 19. 

HOENER, MARIA. Altsiidarabische gram- 
matik. J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 69 (Ap-Je 
49) 97-8. (Wolf Leslau). An excellent 
description of the language. 

HUSAYN, TAHA. Rihlat al-Rabi‘. Oriente 
Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr ’49) 44. (F. Gabri- 
elli). 

JEWETT, A. C. An American engineer in 
Afghanistan. Middle East J. 3 (Jl ’49) 
346-7. (Robert L. Allen). Humorous, highly 
readable letters describing the author’s life 
in the Afghanistan of 1911-18. 

JOLY, FERNAND. Géographie du Maroc. 
Rev. de Géog. Marocaine No. 4 (’48) 164. 
(F. Gendre). 

KHAYYAMPUR, ABDARRASUL. Dadiki 
Kitabdar’s Madjma‘ al-Khawass (Tabriz, 
1327). Edebiyat Fakiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 
’49) 577-80. (Ibrahim Kutuk). 

KIRK, GEORGE E. A short history of the 
Middle East. Gt. Brit. and the East 45 
(My ’49) 41. (J. M. B.); Muslim World 
39 (Je '49) 238-9. (Howard A. Reed); 
al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi (London) 9 (’49) 7. 

KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, SIR HUGHE. 
Diplomat in peace and war. Gt. Brit. and 
East 25 (Je 49) 45. (J. M. B.). Includes 
impressions of Riza Shah Pahlavi. 

LEVI-PROVENCAL, E. Islam d’occident: 
études d'histoire médiévale. Oriente Mo- 
derno 29 (Ja-Mr ’49) 37. (Francesco Ga- 
brieli). 
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3953 


3054 


3955 


3056 


3957 


3058 


political Arabic. Royal Cent. Asian J. 
36 (Ap ’49) 199. “A most useful supple- 
ment to the Arabic dictionary for those in 
any official position in an Arab country: 
the titles and other expressions are given 
in Arabic text ... with the English trans- 
lation in a parallel column.” 

LINGEMAN, E. R. Turkey: economic and 
commercial conditions in Turkey. Middle 
East J. 3 (Jl 49) 355-6. (Robert W. Ker- 
win). “The first detailed study of economic 
conditions in postwar Turkey available 
to the general public.” 

MIKESELL, RAYMOND F., and CHEN- 
ERY, HOLLIS B. Arabian oil: America’s 
stake in the Middle East. Middle East J. 
3 (Jl ’49) 344-5. (Charles B. Raynor). 
“The authors .. . devote their chief atten- 
tion to United States foreign petroleum 
policy . . . and it is from this standpoint 
that Arabian Oil makes its greatest con- 
tribution.” 

MINORSKY, V. Hudud al-Alam, a Persian 
geography. Armenian Rev. 2 (Summer 
49) 157. (H. Kurdian). 

MINORSKY, V. Tadkirat al-Muluk, a 
manual of Safavid administration. Arme- 
nian Rev. 2 (Summer °49) 156-7. (H. 
Kurdian). 

MONTAGNE, R. La civilisation du desert. 
Rev. de Géog. Marocaine (Rabat). Nos. 1, 
2, 3 (1948) 117-8. (F. Gendre). 

MYERS, OLIVER H. Little Aden folklore. 
Man 49 (Ja 49) 11-12. (W. V. Grigson). 
A collection of folklore from two villages 
across the harbor from Aden shows many 
pre-Islamic survivals. 

O’LEARY, DE LACY. How Greek science 
passed to the Arabs. Man 49 (Jl ’49) 81. 
(John L. Myres). “This is a fully informed 
summary of a long and complicated period 
of history, from the incorporation of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms into the Roman Em- 
pire to the resumption of intercourse with 
Western Asia through the crusades.” 

PEARSE, RICHARD. Three years in the 
Levant. Internat. Affairs 25 (Je ’49) 381-2. 
(Cecil Hourani). 

PERHAM, MARGERY. The government of 
Ethiopia. Geog. Rev. 39 (Jl ’49) 506-7. 
(Vernon McKay). The book includes a 
geographical and historical introduction, 
an analysis of Ethiopian institutions of 
central government, and a noteworthy de- 
scription of provincial institutions. Useful 
appendices including pertinent documents 
and a discussion of Ethiopia’s claims to 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland; Oriente 
Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr ’49) 40-3. (L. Ricci). 

RASANEN, MARTTI. Ein Uberblick iiber 
die dltesten Denkmdler der tiirkischen 
Sprachen (Studia Orientalia XIII, 1946). 
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Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat: 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, 49) 573-4. 
(A. Caferoglu). 

RASANEN, MARTTI. Regenbogen-Him- 
melsbriicke (Studia Orientalia XIV, Hel- 
singfors 1947). Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tirk 
Dili ve Edebiyats Dergisi (istanbul) 3 
(Mr 31, '49) 574-5. (A. Caferoglu). 

REITZEL, WILLIAM. The Mediterranean: 
its role in America’s foreign policy. Middle 
East J. 3 (Jl '49) 342-3. (C. Grove 
Haines). The U. S. urgently needs a com- 
prehensive policy for the Mediterranean 
which co-ordinates local interests with 
over-all concerns. Reitzel develops the 
theme “dispassionately, brilliantly, force- 
fully, and convincingly.” 

ROBERTS, N. S. Jran: economic and com- 
mercial conditions. Middle East J. 3 (Jl 
49) 348. (J. M. Upton). “Although . . 
primarily intended to meet the needs of 
British importers and exporters, it provides 
the lay readers with the best available 
factual analysis of the principal elements 
of Iranian economy. 

ROOSEVELT, KERMIT. Arabs, oil and his- 
tory. Middle East J. 3 (Jl '49) 343-4. 
(Clifton Daniel). “Mr. Roosevelt's most 
serious aim ... is to persuade the Amer- 
ican reader of the necessity of coherence 
and suggest broadly what the aim of a 
United States policy might be.” 

SAFRASTIAN, ARSHAK. Kurds and Kur- 
distan. Muslim World 39 (Je ’49) 239-40. 
(J. Christy Wilson). 

SARKAR, JADU-NATH. Maasir-i-Alamgir. 
J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 69 (Ap-Je ’49) 100. 
(Helen Furber). 

SPEISER, E. A. The United States and the 
Near East. Oriente Moderno 29 (Ja-Mr 
49) 38-9. (H. Z.). 
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SPILLMANN, COLONEL. L’Afrique du 
nord et la France. Rev. de Geog. Maro. 
caine No. 4 (’48) 162. (F. Gendre). 

SURMEIAN, ARCHBISHOP ARTAVAZD, 
Catalog of Armenian Mss. in the St. James 
monastery of Jerusalem. Armenian Rev. 2 
(Summer '49) 156. (H. Kurdian). 

SURMEYAN, MGR. ARTAVAZD. Syria. 
Armenian Rev. 2 (Spring ’49) 158. (H. 
Kurdian). The first of three volumes on 
the history of the Armenians of Aleppo. 

SWEETMAN, J. WINDROW. Islam and 
Christian theology. Muslim World 39 (Je 
49) 236-8. (John E. Merrill). 

TOTHILL, J. D. Agriculture in the Sudan. 
Africa (London) 19 (Ap ’49) 168-9; Af- 
rican Affairs (London) 48 (Ap ’49) 166-7. 
(H. A. Tempany) ; Internat. Affairs 25 (Je 
49) 382. (J. Angus Gillan). 

VAN LANTSCHOOT, ARN. Un précurseur 
d’ Athanaise Kircher. Oriente Moderno 29 
(Ja-Mr ’49) 36-7. (E. Rossi). 

WARRINER, DOREEN. Land and poverty 
in the Middle East. World Affairs 3 (Ap 
49) 214-5. (M. J. Bonn). 

WEISGERBER, F. Au seuil du Maroc 
moderne. Rev. de Geog. Marocaine Nos. 1, 
2, 3 (48) 116. (F. Gendre). 

WELCH, GALBRAITH. North African 
prelude: the first 7,000 years. Middle East 
J. 3 (Jl ’49) 354. (Dudley C. Bostwick). 
“Considering the scope of the subject, suc- 
ceeds admirably in relating the history of a 
vast and ancient land.” 

ZAJACZKOWSKI, ANANIASZ. Glosy Tu- 
reckie w zabytkach staropolskich. 1. Kat- 
echizacja Turecka Jana Herbiniusa. Ede- 
biyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (Mr 31, °49) 572-3. 
(A. Caferoglu). 





ABBREVIATIONS 


English 
Acad., Academy 
Amer., American 
Bull., Bulletin 
Cent., Central 
Contemp., Contemporary 
Dept., Department 
East., Eastern 
Geog., Geographical 
Gt. Brit., Great Britain 
Hist., Historical 
Illust., Illustrated 
Inst., Institute 
Internat., International 
J., Journal 


Mag., Magazine 
Mod., Modern 
Mus., Museum 
Natl., National 
Numis., Numismatic 
Orient., Oriental 
Pal., Palestine 
Philol., Philological 
Polit., Political 
Quart., Quarterly 
Res., Research 
Rev., Review 

Soc., Society 

Stud., Studies 
Trans., Transactions 


Arabic 
K., Kitab 
Maj., Majallah, Majallat 
Italian 
Mod., Moderno 
Russian 
Akad., Akademii 
Fil., Filosofii 
Ist., Istorii 
Izvest., Izvestiya 
Lit., Literaturi 
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